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LIFE IN CAMP. 



** The plumed troop, and the big wan, 

That make ambition virtue ; 

The neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum^ the ear-piercing fife^ 

The royal banner ; and all quality. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious wavt** 



How delightftd, after a long absence in a foreign 
country, is the return to our native land ! How 
beautiful is the first far-off gleam of its distant 
hills, as they break out from the back-ground of 
the isky, and stretch away, as now, in silent and 
sunset glory ! 

When I last beheld them, and lingered upon 
this height that overlooks my home, the land- 
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scspe lay embalmed in the dewy light of the morn- 
ing, and Earth looked up to heaven through her 
smiles and tears. 

Autumn has now hung her russet mantle over 
the woods, which Spring then dad in her green 
array, and gladdened with her choral hymn. 
Since then I have met her on distant shores, — 
have seen her come and go, — have bade her 
welcome and farewell, as she passed like a fairy 
vision from the earth. Yet I will not regret the 
days that are gone ; since Time, that steals away 
hs enjoyments from the present and its hopes 
finmi llii future, sheds imdouded beauty over the 
past, wlndi every thing around me calls up from 
oblivion. 

The very walls of my dwelling seem to return 
my smfles, and to welcome me back. Its smoke 
is coiling in ihe calm sky, and the sound of ap- 
ptoadbing footsteps is in mine ear. But no ; it 
only the beating of my heart. A mist 
over my sight, — the hUls, vales, and woods 
lobq^ together in strange confusion, and sud- 
denly mdt away into undistinguished shadow. 



"C^T-'' 
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littsrt as from »reTeiie, and gaze avouiid. Aliofve 
nw are the sileiit stars of night, And the pale tealB 
glimmering through the gloom. And it was all 
a dream ! — Such are the pleasures of sleeping and 
waking in camp. 

The troops stand to their arms an hour or two 
before daybreak. I see them bcghming to mus- 
ter, by the duakf ^leams of the watchfiies, arouad 
which the officers aie collecting in groups, and 
passing away t}ie hours of darkness as well as 
tbey can,^ in discussions on passing events, or in 
planiiing BmiiawnsiM^ r.ir Ae day. 

Dawn breaks at last in the eastern sky, and 
98 exe^ thing seqvna ^P^ the parade jfl^diBmisft- 
ed, and the troops pile their arms along tbeilr 
tents as before. By and by commence the varir 
ous operattons of the d^ ; the cooking and eat- 
ing of breidklasts, the parading of parties for 
duty, relieving of guards, &c. Sutlers and fol* 
lowers of the army, male and female, produce 
their various commodities. Bread and fruit, wine 
and qpirits, horses, mules, and donkies, are every* 
where exhibited for sale. And if a battle has 
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lately taken place, in addition to these may be 
had officers^ wsflirobes, epaulets, watches, swords, 
&c. at very reduced prices. 

Excursions to the front and rear form agree- 
able pastime during the day. At the fanner, if 
no lynx-eyed old general cross our path, we may 
^iscusa poUtics and a glass of cognac with the 
offioers of the enemy^s picquet on the neutral 
ground ; and at the latter may follow the amuse- 
ments of shooting and fishing, or, in the mood of 
contemplation, enjoy the glories of nature ; and 
he who has passed throu^ a campaign in the 
Peninsula will not easily forget such excursions, 
if, likemie, he has climbed its vast sierras, and, 
taking his siesta midway up the mountains, under 
the shadow of some old tree, hath gazed upon 
the primeval peaks towering above him in middle- 
air, till his spirit has been wafted away into the 
ages of soUtude and silence which have rolled 
over them, but left them unimpaired as things of 
yesterday ; while ^^ battles and banners have 
passed below,^ and have been all swept away, with 
the various races of men by whom ike country 
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ims in dififer^it ages been ovemm, and who iMrVe 
left no other trace upon die face of the earth 
than such as may be detected in livuig features 
•whidi still bear the unpress, as it were, of the 
Moorish and Arabic mints. From these mighty 
hills, plains boundless as the ocean expand be- 
low, over which the eye may^ wander uA fancy 
expatiate till they are peopled with the pastL^. and 
torbaned hosts, and Moorish camps, and cowled 
monks, and veiled nuns, seem to rise in shadowy 
succession on the hour of reverie. 

That we know not what a day may bring forth 
18 most strikingly true in camp, where the ex- 
treme uncertainty of every thing, even of life it- 
*«df, gives an interest to its most trivial enjoy- 
ments, and makes us grasp at the very shadows 
of pleasure as they flit past us. At the sound of 
ii wretched vioHn I have more than once beheld 
grey-haired veterans rtart up and foot it around 
the tent-pole, even upon the battle-eve, as if in 
die enjoyment of {Measure they were working 
against time. 

Not even *• upon 'Change^ itself do we meet 
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wil^ a gieater Qumber of Qukhiimcs than in 
cimp. '^ Pniy» have you heard the nevs. Sir ?^' 
^^ No ; what are they ?"" *' Why, there is to be 
a fight, — that you may rdy upon as a &ct. I 
had it firam my fiiend, Cqrtain B-— « rfthe 
regiment, who had it fnaa an intimate acquaint- 
ance, iiio had it from an officer of the Guards, 
who Jad it ftom an aide-de>-camp ; and that, 
you know, is good authority. The right of 
the enemy is to be attacked and turned, and 
then our division is to storm their left. A 
devil of a position it is, no doubt ; but never 
dind that, sudden death or g^bmoua victory,— 
noble altematives ! They that survive will be 
lucky dogs, — all captains to a dead certainty. 
Elgad, though, but there will be some wigs on the 
green r 

Such is the consolatory strain in which a battle 
is talked of and its e£Pects anticipated in camp. 
There is nothing, however, but disappointments 
in this wicked world. The right wing of the 
enemy is indeed attacked and turned, but this 
very circumstance deprives us of the pleasure of 
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frloTBdiig their left, fot upon approadimg the for- 
nddAble posittooa we find it evacuated; go there is 
no help for this misfortune but to push on in 
pursuit of the fugitives, who have doubtless got 
the start of us a kmg way ; and thus our promo- 
taon to the rank of captains is postponed Hne 
die. '^■ 

Dnrkness has for some time given place |p the 
grey twilight of the morning, and now the sun, 
circling upwards from the sea, has touched the 
mountain-tops with fire, and kindled all the 
woods. He salutes us through the green foUage, 
whose dewdrops sprinkled over us shed freshnels 
and balm upon the fevered brow. Sipset is the 
breeze of the morning,— -the breath of nature,-— 
although on the line of march the fiunes of a 
cigar will occasionally mingle with its flower- 
scented gale. 

Meantime detachments of light cavalry and 
flying artillery push past us; and about noon 
the sound of firing is heard towards the front, 
aanouneing that oar advanced posts have come 
up with Ae enemy ; and in an hour or two we 
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i»eet some of the cavaliy on their return, escort- 
ing from the front the prisoners they have taken 
in the various chaises upon the enemy^s rear- 
guard; and^ shortly afterwards, straggling par- 
ties of soldiers carrying back their wounded com- 
radesw It must be owned that the sight of so 
many hraye fellows who passed us an hour before 
in h%b health and spirits, flushed with hope, and 
ftill of gay anticipations, now borne back wound- 
ed atid disabled, pale as ashes, and covered with 
Uood and dust, is but Uttle encouraging to those 
who are hastening on to the scene of action. But 
dor band£( of music strike up some spirit-stirring 
old maftA, to b^uile the road, and all implea- 
4Bant thoughts are forgotten. 

How delightful it is, while threading the mases 
xnf the woods, or wending round some Vine^lad 
hill, to hear the inspiring strains of our country 
ascending in the air, and mingUng with the me- 
lodies of the morning in a foreign land ! 

Occasionally, too, at a turn of the road, some 
quiet village will rise upon the view through its 
jdieltering trees, reminding us of our own happy 
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homes, tmpolhited by the foot of a fore^ foe$ 
while its church-^ire pomts Aom this yain and 
troubled world to the better land above; and, 
eren amid the excitement of the march and the 
distant din of war, the faint and far-off sound of 
its bell^ floadng over ordiard and wood, wafts 
to the heart a gleam of peace and hovke, and 
Sabbath hours,— *and a chastening thou|^ of 
Time and Eternity. 

At length we reach the village, whose inhabit- 
ants are all on the tip-toe of curiosity to behold 
«is, and do not seem very much alarmed at our 
aj^roach. 

Upon entering the streets, innumerable black 
eyes and half-seen faces peep out at the windows, 
and by and by the doors <)pen, and the streets 
are thronged with spectators,— old men, women, 
and clnldren. Some of the soldiers en passant 
take the liberty of stepping into the houses,-?* 
lighting their cigars, — complimenting the girls,-** 
add making by" the way some little inquiries r^ 
specting provisions^ of which they ar^ informed 
tb^re is a great ficarci^» the aiemy haying pasjB- 
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ed throu^ the plaee dming the night, and oar* 
lied off whatever Aey could find. 

Leavfaig the Tillage, we proceed Upon our routes 
and east many alonging look upon the finesh green 
fields and shady trees extending on each side of 
the dry and sultry road oyer which the line of 
march must pass. At length the bugle sounds a 
halt, and the troops pile their arms in the fields, 
and relieve themselves firom the galling load wttb 
which their backs are encumbered. Such pauses 
im the mardi frequently affi>rd us opportunities 
of taking a leisurely survey of our c(Hnmanders,r-r- 
Hien whose names have filled the world, which 
win shine along the -psge of history, and go down, 
with the stream of time to far futurity. 

On such an occasion it was that I first beheld 
General Picton. I was much struck with his 
iqppearance ; his countenance was very swarthy, 
and had an intensity of expression which I shall 
neverforget. He stood in a lounging attitude on 
the field where we reposed, and surveyed the 
troops with a look of grim delight. His dark 
visage brightening beneath a smile resembled a 
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nm-toached' dainder-doiidy with whoae tenrific 
attributes my imagination invested thb pt c si d in y 
ganias' of battle. 

A kmg march still remains before us,— -the 
Inq^ sounds the advance, — the troops stand to 
Adbr arms, and again move on with renovated 
vigour and spirit ; and the day and the journey 
Mte generally concluded together ; then are Ae 
ftra^ng parties paraded and marched off, and 
Ae tents Qf they have arrived) are pitched. 

A piece of wretched lean beef, boiled to rags 
amcmg a mess of rice and wat», forms the stand- 
ing dish of the campaigner. But what have we 
got to^ni^it ? As I live, a fine &t fowl, like a 
ftmting island among an ocean of soup, thidcen. 
ed with a variety of roots and vegetables. How, 
in die name of the marvellous, came they 
hese? 

Gende reader, do not suppose that such aquea- 
tkm was ever asked, except in the way of mental 
soliliiquy, at a camp-dinner. How should they 
eoaie but in the manner that promotion often 
does in the army, viz., by purchase P Surely no 
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one would be so uncharitable as to suppose they* 
were procured by any improper means; more 
especially as the law against plunder is so very 
aevere. 

c So p^ectly satisfied indeed are our simple 
and unsuspicious minds upon all such occasicms, 
that we^have not the slightest curiosity to know, 
and ask i^o impertinent questions about the mat- 
tear ; and, except expressing our approbation of 
our servants for their skill in preparing soup, it 
does not appear, from any thing said by us, that 
we ate even conscious of a change of diet. 

Although soldiers in general, if not labourii^ 
under severe privations, are disposed to be ton- 
tented, and, if at all comfortable, even gay and 
happy, yet the camp, like other scenes of life, 
has its grumblers, — ^men dissatisfied with every 
thing and every body around them, — ^yea, even 
with the very order of nature. I beheve, how- 
ever, that they form no exception to the gene- 
ral felicity of the scene, but are happy too in 
their own way, — ^have a heartfelt pleasure in vent- 
ing their spleen, and feel, by comfortable expe- 
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rienoe, that grumbling, like virtue, is its own le- 
ward. 

To reason with such persons wokid be a mere 
waste of time ; but while pouring out the viak 
of their wrath, and storming the gentle ear of 
smne experienced campaigner with their vain conu 
plaints, I have frequently known the toirent of 
their eloquence suddenly and effectually stopped 
by the old stager^s whiff of dgar, accompanied by 
thid cool and very pertinent question, <^ Why 
did ye list (^ There are many occasions, how-- 
ever, on which we are all grumblers, for the life 
of a soldier in the field teems with annoyances. 

Of oommonj^e and every-day oneel take the 
fdlowing specimens ; viz. 

The overturning of a kettle of soup and beef 
by an awkward servant at the eventfiil moment 
the precious viands are ready to be served up to 
some half-doeen of famished subalterns, who, by 
this irretrievable misfortune, are plunged into the 
depth of despair. 

The loss of shoesiupon the march, theji>liaving 
become so tired of the service as to take leave of 
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jwa upon the road ; and this, coupled with tltd 
nfornuition you receive upon arriving at the long- 
looked-for Tillage, (where you fondly hoped to ise- 
piir your loss,) that all the disposable boots and 
shoes of the place have been carried off by the 
enemy during their retreat on the preceding 
mght 

The absence of your pony at the very mo- 
ment when he should be present, videlicet j when 
an order for marching has arrived; in which 
case you bid an eternal adieu to your baggage, 
and take a long farewell of cleanliness and com- 
fort 

Or said pony alarming you during the night, 
by floundering among the cords of your tent, and 
phmging upon the canvass, thereby bringing 
down your house about your ears, and falling 
over you along with it, while you, writhing in 
agony below, are almost crushed to death by tins 
worst spedes of the nightmare ; or, lastly. 

The said tent, during a dreadful ni^t of wind 
and f^it^ being blown down, and, in order to 
avoid sufibcation, you are obliged to crawl out 
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ftom beneath it in a stale of nudity, ahirering 
in the blast, and to grope your way throng mist 
and dirt to the nearest canvass-habitatkin, and 
csaye permission to enter and cover your naked- 
ness beneath its canopy during the night 

HaTXDg gone through these preliminaries of 
the campaign, we at last come up with the foe, 
irihom we find occupying a strong position ; and 
dispositians h&ng made for an attack on the mor- 
raw, we are marched to our ground on the eve of 
bMk. 

l%e 0fe of batde I— what solemn reodlections 
do the wocda awake, while memory wafts me 
bade to that most eventful scene, as I once bdield 
it on a distant land ! 

Again I seem to sit in the shadow of the twi- 
hf^itjiour betwixt the mountains and the sea, 
and near the lonesome wood5 where the minstrel 
of the mght plains to the sky, and fiundy glim-^ 
mer through the grove the lights of a distant 
town,— -while around me, and pavilioned in theu* 
pale tents, are the warring hosts of bandid n»- 

tiOBS. 
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' Slowfy the twilight melts into the soft blue of 
an autumnal nighty through whose stany still- 
ness the low sweet harmonies of nature murmur 
on the ear ; but at times the shrill neigh of the 
war-horse startles the drowsy calm, and floats from 
the foemen^s hosts a deep but indistinct and fit- 
ful hum, like the mutterings of distant and dy- 
ing thunder ; and through the dim azure of the 
night, upon an opposite ridge of heights betwixt 
me and the sky, I can distinguish the dark un- 
defined masses of hostile columns moving to their 
ground, slow and silent as the march of solemn 
pageantries in fimereal pomp and ghostly gloom. 
At length the night wanes away, and the dawn 
is announced by some sudden shots fired at the 
outposts; these are followed up by rapid dis- 
charges of musketry, which soon increase into 
volleys, and at length thicken into a continuous 
peal ; then comes the deep and heavy boom of 
the ^^ random gun,^^ — ^then the roll of artillery, at 
first fitful and far away, but soon deepening firom 
flankte centre into one wild roar along the whole 
Hnes ; then the rush of columns and the thun* 
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der*slftock of cavalry, with bayonets glandng, 
fhunes bounding, and trumpets braying throu^ 
tbe dun sulphureous billows of the war, proclaim 
the hour and power of darkness. 
' I will not attempt to paint the after-scenes 
when the strife is o^er, but confine myself to one 
single instance of the miseries of war which I 
once witnessed on the field of battle. 

At the conclusion of the peninsular campaign, 
when the French army occupied an intrenched 
camp before Bayoime, their outposts were attack- 
ed by the British troops under the command of 
Sir John Hope. 

The light companies were brigaded together^ 
and sent out in front to feel their way through 
the woods, and to dear them of the enemy. 

The skirmishing was hot, and continued dur- 
ing the greater part of the day ; for the enemy 
sheltered themselves behind the farm-houses, and 
amcmg the orchards and hedges, disputing every 
iBch of ground. 

The light company to which I was 4ittl^if3aied 
had just dislodged a party of them from their 
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cover after a afaarp fire, and we' were crossing the 
fidds in dose pursuit^ when we heard the moan-* 
ing of a wounded soldier who was lying in our 
path. Upon seeing us passing, he cried out, 
^^ Oh, comrades, stop for one moment and shoot 
me, for I am in torment T A sergeant went up 
to him, and tried in every way lie could to allavi* 
ate his suffering, but all in vain ; he seemed wild 
with i^gony, and called out more vehemaitly than 
ever,— -^^ Will none of you take paty upon me ? 
QUi shoot me, Aoot me ! for God^s sake send a 
hall tfaEOfOgh my head or my heart P As we could 
not comply with the prayer of the dying man, 
nor give him any relief, his cries of agony became 
ao heart-rending, that the very soldiers, accustom- 
ed to sights of hoiror and death, could not stand 
it ; and when the bugles sounded the advance, 
their rush towards the front seemed less a pur- 
suit of die enemy than a flight from the wretch- 
ed man, whose delirious shrieks came after us 
through the woods, and will haunt my ear as long 
asIlM. 

The path of war, too, may be traced, by its 
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^' U^^t and Uadcening,^ over wrecks and gEsmn, 
and tran^ded fidkls, and deserted halls. 

A sccsie ef the last-mentioned description rises 
even bow to the eye of memory firesh and vivid as 
a thing of yesterday. 

Ftomanreneampment which we occapiedintfae 
north of I^Mdn, I one evening made an ezcursioB 
to the lear, and, leaving the main road, struck 
aetoss the groves and orchards which stretched 
away over the face of that wildly-beautiM coun- 
try, when I came suddenly upon a small chateau 
which stood in the gloom of recent dilapidati<m» 
it was ntuated in the bosom of a soft green re- 
cess formed by the ahnost circling hills, and by 
wfcsdi it was nearly shut out from the world. In 
one direction alone the view extended to the hori.* 
SOD, where the eye, following the bend of a long- 
widkdtawing vale, caught a distant g^eam of the 
sea. The higher grounds were overhung with 
woods, and the air was sweetened with the per* 
fume of orange4rees. The solitude was unfawk* 
en by any other human habitation, and |k& si- 
lence undisturbed by ruder sound than that of 
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a ETtream winding towards the sea ; but the sacred- 
ness of this scene of seclusion and peace was no 
protection against the invaders of the Peninsula. 
A marauding party of these miscreants entered the 
house, and by them th&unoffending inmates, con. 
sisting of an old gentleman, his wife, dai:^hter, 
and servant, were massacred in cool blood i 

I entered the desolate abode, and the echo of 
iny footsteps through the empty halls sounded 
like a knell. Every thing of the least value had 
been broken or carried away by the destroyers, 
except a miniature portrait of the young lady, 
which was left hanging on the walls of one of the 
apartments. 

Judging from the picture, I should s\q>pose her 
to have been about the age of eighteen ;-*-her 
pale and pensive features were finely contrasted 
with the large dark eye of Spain, beaming with 
soul and that intensity of expression more ex^ 
dusively belonging to the natives of glowing 
climes. 

* From the deserted house I wandered forth into 
the garden, and, seating myself in an arbour by 
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the '^ graves of a household,^ began to muse upon 
the soene around me. 

The setting sun was blazing over the sea, and 
potning a flood of golden light upon the garden, 
which was saddening in the very smiles of heaven, 
and silent, save that a sound of gushing waters 
from their marble fount lulled the ear, and now 
and then the fitiful carol of a bird would break 
from among the boughs. 

Ungentle hands had passed over that fairy 
scene, and weeds were mingling with its flowers. 
The clock had long ceased to " repeat its hours,'' 
but the shadow on the dial-stone, like the slow- 
moving finger of Time, was pointing to Eternity, 
and giving its warning to the winds, mournful to 
ima^nation as a voice crying in the wilderness 
and none to hear ! 

The image of the fair girl too, whose portrait I 
had seen, rose up before me, haunting the bow- 
ers, and lending to the scene a sadness derived 
from the most melancholy associations. 

Some months afterwards accident gave w^ an 
opportunity of revisiting the deserted chateau ; 
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Imt it then woie a very different aspect, having 
passed into the possession of another family. Its 
dilspidations weie lepaired, its garden was agam 
in bloom, and every thing around it looked gay 
and flourishing. 

Yet I own the change did not please me. I 
loved it better in its day of desolation, and sighed 
to think how soon every trace of human suffering 
had been obliterated, and how quickly the me- 
mory of man passeth away for ever ! 
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*^ Our bugles sang truce, for the Dight-doud had lower'd, 
And the sentinel-stan set their watch in the sky.** 

Campbell. 



(( 



Thank God !^ exclaimed Captain Howard, 
when at the dose of a long day'^s march our corpg 
received orders to halt. The words were echoed 
by Lieutenant Douglas and myself; for we were 
much fatigued, and had tasted nothing since the 
morning. The period of which I speak was 
shortly after the battle of Waterloo, and we 
were then on fiill march to Paris. We had 
got the start of our baggi^e so far that there 
was no:hope:of its overtaking us that night; 
but, as the weather was extremely fine, the pros- 
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pect of a bivouack was rather pleasant than 
otherwise. 

We halted on the skirts of a forest, where the 
sound of the bill-hook soon announced that the 
hewers of wood were at work ; and in a short time 
afterwards innumerable little sparks began to 
spring up through the camp, like glow-worm 
lights, then broke forth into blazing fires, which 
were speedily crowned with camp-kettles, and the 
operations of cooking commenced with a zeal, ac- 
tivity, and earnestness, unknown to civilized life 
at home. 

Notwithstanding the many hardships and pri- 
vations incident to the camp, there is a chaim 
about it which more than compensates £or these, 
and a romance rather to be felt than defined. 
To see large bodies of men without any fixed ha- 
bitation, and with no covering but the sky. Bitting 
beneath the stars of night, grouped around their 
forest-fires, and ^^ telling old tales beneath a 
tree,*^ reminds ub of the wild freedom of the pa- 
triarchal state, and the picturesque modes of life 
which we associate with antediluvian times and 
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oxiental lands. We seated ourselyes on the 
ground, and dcSspatched our dinner, or rather 
supper, by the light of a blazing fire which our 
savants had kindled for us, and began to drown 
our cares in some light but exhilarating countary 
wines widi which our canteens were pretty well 
supplied. 

The fatigues of the day soon passed away from 
us, as th^ seemed also to have done from those 
around us ; which appeared from their frequent 
and cardess laugh, as they sat iMN>und their 
Kttle fires, with thdiiJ^^ftrms piled beside them. 
As our party consisted of three, a number alike 
confidential and conversational, we felt no indi- 
natifw to sleep; and general and common^ace 
topics being discussed, the conversation became 
of a more particular and personal nature, and be- 
gan to take a retrospective cast. Then came re^ 
miniscences of strange adventures which had 
happened to ourselves, or which we had heard 
related by others. This vein is infectiotis ; and, 
after I had contributed to the amusement of the 
Bight by the narrations of the most striking incU 
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dents with which the life of a soldier supplied 
me, Douglas, the earlier part of whose life had 
been passed at sea, began as follows : — 

^^ I shall not trouble you with the monotonous 
variety, if I may so express myself, of a sea^life, 
with its storms, and calms, and shipwrecks, &c. 
but shall merely relate to you two scenes which I 
witnessed on the deep, the impressions of which 
no time or circumstances will ever erase from my 
mind. 

^^ In returning home from a voyage to the 
polar seas, our ship was in danger of being shut 
up amoi^ the ice, or crushed by its large masses 
floating around us. Our escape, I think, was 
owing to a smart gale of wind, which, springing 
up in the r^ht quarter, enabled us to thread 
our way through the dreary labyrinths of ice-^ 
bergs, and to gain the open sea, when suddenly 
a large ship hove in «ight from among the ice, 
from the perils of which she seemed, like omr- 
selves, to have just escaped. 

<< The sight of a vessd in such circumstances 
in always hailed with delight, as it takes away, m 
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part «t least, that load of loneliness from die 
heart produced by a long voyage^ for. there is 
aothing so lonely as the. sea. The desert hath 
its^green spot and its solitary pahn ; but on ^the 
blue and boundless ocean there is no fixed object 
on which the eye can rest, or the spirit repose, 
but m endlessjindulating plain, without rock or 
hilly. or tower or tree, to break its solitude or to 
brighten its desolation. 

' ^^ In. hopes of haidng her company on the 
hwieward voyage, we bore away towards the 
vessel, and came up with her in a few hours, but 
were much surprised at not seeing any of her 
crew upon deck, except the man at the helm. 
it seemed as. ifl overcome with their toils and 
struggles, among the ice, they had all gone to 
sleep. Upon approaching nearer we hailed her 
repeatedly, but none replied, not even the steers- 
man, who was lashed to his post ; and it was not 
imtil we came close alongside that we beheld the 
fearfiil phenomenon of a ship under fqll sail with- 
out a crew, and with a dead man at the helm. 
He seemed to have been frosen to death, and 
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glued to his post ; but the fate of the crew was 
veiled in the shadow of mystery, over whidi con* 
jeeture hovered in vain. It was among the se- 
crets of the great deep, not to be revealed until 
time and tide shall cease to flow, and until the 
sea give up its dead ! 

^^ The other event to which I alluded took 
place while I was on a homeward voyage from 
the West Indies. We sailed from Kingston in 
company with another vessel bound for Liver- 
pool, and for several days kept close together. 
We were proceeding on our voyage with a fair 
and moderate breeze, which, however, gradually 
began to increase, and towards evening blew a 
heavy gale. The sea was running very high, and 
the other vessel might be two or three miles a- 
head, but we still had glimpses of her amidst the 
waves, as she bounded away into darkness, which 
at length concealed her fix)m our view. 

^^ About the middle-watch of the night, a light 
suddenly sprang up upon the sea, some miles a- 
head, which every moment became larger and 
more vivid, and at length burst forth into vast 
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and sheeted flames, by which we discovered the 
fonn of the ill*fated ship enveloped in the devour- 
ing element We crowded all sail, in order to 
come up with her, and, if possible, to save her 
crew, thus hanging betwixt fire and flood. Mean- 
time the flames ascended along the mast, and, 
quickly extending to the sails, showed her scud- 
ding before the wind on wings of fire. We 
had BOW :eome so near that we could discover the 
fimns of her crew, hunting to and firo in distrac- 
tion, and flitting like spectres amid the wild and 
blood-red gleams, when all at once, with a tre- 
mendous explosion, and a flash that made the 
whole horizon leap into Ught, she shot up through 
the sky, in a tree of fire, whose branches spread 
over the heavens, and whose burning leaves were 
strewed over the stars, fi*om which they gradually 
melted away m a fiery shower, leavmg us in ten- 
fold darkness. For some moments I stood spell- 
bound in silent horror, musing upon the fearftil 
sight I had just beheld, — ^a fragment of the 
world of life, a crowd of human beings in one 
instant scathed into ashes, and scattered on the 
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winds. Next morning the storm had died away, 
and the sea had subsided into a cahn, but the 
ship and her crew had passed away like the 
^ fabric of a vision, and leiBt not a wreck behind.'' ^ 

When Douglas had concluded his description 
of these scenes of fearftil excitement, Captain 
Howard observed, that the circumstance which 
had made the deepest and most painAil impres- 
sion upon his mind had not occurred among the 
^^ inoving accidents by field and flood,^^ but in the 
midst of a great and populous city. 

" After the short peace of 1814,^ continued 
he, ^^when the battle of Toulouse had opened a 
path into France, so long shut against the Eng- 
lish, I obtained leave of absence, and returned 
home by the way of Paris, then the centre of at- 
traction, the theme of tourists, the topic of 
general conversation, and the wonder of the 
world. I arrived in the great dty, whirled 
about in its vortex, and mingled with its crowds, 
who appeared to be eagerly engaged in affiurs of 
moment ; aU hurrying to and fix) with bustling 
luudety, indicative of important pursuits. I soon 
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difioovered, however, that all this earnestness of 
purpose and goading on of hope were exerted in 
the feyerish pursuit of mere bubbles, of pompous 
trifles, exhibiting a specimen of the practical 
bathos, ^ the fiuious.tame ;^ making Shakspeare^s 
description of human life more literally true 
there than ebiewhere, as being ^ full of sound and 
fiuy, signifying nothing.'' 

^^ Having seen the «how, I began to tire of 
Paris, as of a ^ populous solitude,^ which dis- 
turbed without interesting me. One evening I 
had sauntered across the Pont-Neuf, and strolled 
about until I found myself at the Palace of the 
Luxembourg. I entered its gardens, and conti- 
nued to perambulate its walks until dusk, when 
I again passed into the streets, and insensibly 
wandered into the more ancient parts of the city. 
While passing along its dark and narrow defiles, 
I gradually fell into a reverie on the antiquity of 
the things around me, contrasted with the ever- 
varying aspects and evanescence of human life. 
I sighed to think how long these fabrics of clay, 
firaQ as they were, had continued to exist after 
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the hands that reared them had crumbled into 
dust. I began to reflect how often that part of 
the city had changed its inhabitants, and from 
age to age had emptied its short-lived genera- 
tions into the great receptacle of the grave. This 
train of thought reminded me of the Catacombs, 
over part of which I was even then treading ; and 
it immediately occurred to me that I would go 
and explore their ^ long-extended realms and 
rueftd wastes.^ Upon arriving at the place of 
descent, I found several strangers assembled 
there for the same purpose with myself; and, 
having procured a guide, and lighted our tapers, 
we descended into the ^ silent city of the dead."* 
The cold earthy blasts of mortality met us as we 
entered its dread abodes, and proceeded, by the 
^ glimmering light,^ along the low-browed vaults, 
which stretched away on every side into the 
dark and seemmgly interminable labyrinths of 
the grave. 

^^ In a fit of abstraction I insensibly strayed 
from the party along one of the subterraneous 
passages, where the bones of the dead are piled 
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up to the roof in pillars, and stretch along the 
aisles of this temjde of mortality,— pale, glim- 
mering, and ghastly. Absorbed in melancholy 
revone, ^ Behold,^ sighed I, as I gassed upon 
the columns of cross-bones, crowned with skulls, 
extending in dark and endless vistas through this 
valley of the shadow of death, ^ the final con- 
summation of himian afl&irs, and all that remains 
of the once busy and countless generations of a 
great city, here hushed in eternal silence ! Yet 
each of these mouldering frame-works pfled around 
me once enclosed within its frail tenement a brain 
to think and a heart to feel, an eye that beamed 
with love and that i^iarkled with joy, and an ear 
that drank in the harmony of sweet sounds ; but 
where now are those countless perceptions, and 
that world of thoughts and feelings ? fiave they 
only passed from the earth, or are they lost for 
ever ? And do we hope and fear, and toil and 
sweat, and groan through the weary pilgrimage 
of life, fcfr no better end at last than to lie down 
and moulder away into the cold earth, and be as 
if we had never been ?^ 
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^^ While I stood bewildered in these melan- 
choly reflections, the taper suddenly dropt fiom 
my hand, and was extinguished, leaving me in 
utter darkness. Instinctively I uttered a loud 
shriek, which a moment^s reflection prompted me 
to repeat, in hopes that it might reach the ears 
of some of the party from whom I had strayed ; 
but it called back no reply but the deep and 
sullen echoes of the tomb ; for my companions 
had speedily satisfied their curiosity, and had 
ascended from the vaults. 

^^ To guard against the possibility of acci- 
dents, when a party returns from the Catacombs, 
they are not allowed to separate until it be ascer- 
tained that their number is complete ; and if any 
are missing, the vaults are immediately searched ; 
but of this circumstance I was not then aware, 
and consequently believed that I was lost for 
ever. A cold perspiration broke over my whole 
body; I stood fixed to the spot in a trance of 
horror and despair. A thousand hideous forms 
of darkness seemed to flit past me, — ^the skulls, 
with their eyeless sockets, seemed to scowl upon 
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me,— my head became diziy, — ^the vaults, with 
their skeleton pillars, spun round me in the dance 
of death, — ^my brain reeled, and I fell against a 
crashing pile of mbrtaUty, where I swooned 
away. 

^^ My return to sensibility was accompanied by 
the usual horrors attendant in such cases upon 
the struggles of nature ; but just as the lights 
had ceased to flash in my eyes, and the strange 
unearthly sounds to ring in my ears, I became 
conscious of the faint echo of distant voices. A 
gleam of hope came over me, and, starting to my 
feet, I uttered a wild cry, which rung like a 
death-knell through the vaults. Terrified at the 
sound of my own voice, I listened a moment, and 
heard my call answered from far away. In a 
short time the voices became more audible, and 
faint streaks of light began to stream through 
the gloom. I had been missed upon the ascent 
of the party, who had returned in search of me, 
and by whom I was thus rescued from one of the 
most horrible situations to which human nature 
can be exposed.*" 
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When Howard had concluded the narration of 
his adventure, our watch-fires bc^n to pale in 
the dawn, and never were the returning light and 
the fresh fareath of the morning more welcome to 
me, as they chased away the horrors of these 
wild tales, which pressed like an incubus on my 
breast. 
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FRANCESCA ZAMORA. 

'' Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it loved to live, or feared to die. 
horn as the hung-up lute that ne'er hath spoken 
Since the sad day its master-chord was broken." 

Moore. 

It was a joyful day when the division of the anny 
to which I belonged, then encamped in the south 
of Spain, received orders to strike their tents,' and 
to occupy as winter-quarters the villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

There, for the first time since my arrival in the 
Peninsula, I was separated from my friend Ed- 
wards, with whom I had hitherto shared the same 
tent, but who now had quarters assigned to him 
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in the house of an elderly gendeman and his 
lady, who, having no family of their own, had 
adopted a niece, bereaved of her parents by 
death while she was yet too young to feel the 
loss. She might at that time be about the age of 
nineteen, and was by far the finest woman I had 
ever seen, even in her own land of beauty ; and 
few men whose affections were firee could have 
looked upon Francesca Zamora without emo- 
tion. 

Edwards was a young man of a gay and light- 
hearted disposition, one of those who can dally 
with love, and play around its flame without be- 
ing much scorched ; but his attentions to the fair 
Spaniard were so marked, and such a mutual re- 
gnd seemed to subsist betwixt them, as in less 
trcHiMed times would have rendered their union 
for life a matter of more than mere probability. 

But with the first appearance of spring our 
army took the field in pursuit of the enemy, who 
commenced their retreat towards the north, and 
Bdwards and I became messmates and sharers ot 
the same tent as formerly. 
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It was at the dose of a long and harassing 
march that we were joined by an officer who had 
been^ left behind in our late quarters for a few 
days on regimental duty, and by him informed, 
that, shortly after the departure of the raiment, 
Frmoesoa 2iamora had disappeared from the 
house of her ftiends, and that every search after 
her had proved in vain. 

Her loss had excited deep and universal r^ret, 
for she was the pride of the village, and the de- 
light of all hearts. 

Eklwards seemed much affected at the time, 
and for several days was in low spirits, but after- 
wards regained his usual gaiety, and seemed to 
have f(»gotten the circumstance altogether. 

We had nearly concluded a long day^s mardi 
without getting fflght of the enemy, when towards 
evening, all at once, from a rising ground, we be- 
held them posted upon a ridge of heights from 
which they showed no disposition to retire. 

Our troops immediately moved on to dislodge 
them, in the face of a fririous cannonade, as wdl 
as of a heavy and destructive fire of musketry, 
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and, after a sharp action, succeededin driving' them 
{rem the heights; but, darkness coming on, it was 
impossible to follow up our advantage, and we 
contented ourselves with occupying the position 
from which we had driven them. 

Our loss was severe, — and among those who 
returned not from the strife was Edwards. Yet 
he had not been seen among the killed or wound- 
ed, and. there seemed no possibility of his having 
been taken prisoner by the enemy, as they had 
not given us an opportunity of coming in dose 
contact with them. In the report of the . casual- 
ties, therefore, he was returned as missing ; and^ 
oh ! with what agonies of doubt and sidcening 
suspense is that brief word fraught, as it meets 
the startled gaze of far-distant friends ! What 
vague and dark conjectures does; it call up into 
tlie bosom of affection, compared to which c^- 
tamty of any kind, even of death itself, were a 
relief! 

We bivouacked during the night, which was 
stormy and dark, save when the moon would 
break out in momentary gleama through the Mack 
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and tailloiwy doiids careering over the sky ; and.I 
sat all alone by a fire wkich my servant had kind- 
ledy musing upon the strange and wild vicissitudes 
of a soldier^s life, and the; mysterious disappear- 
ance of Edwards, whose absence made a dreary 
gap in my existence. 

The fidendships formed in camp, I believe, are 
few; for hardships and privations have atendency 
to shut up the avenues to the heart against ge- 
nerous and social feelings, and to render it cold 
andsdlfish; yet, if once formed, they seem. to 
be strengthened by such trials, and a community 
of suffering becomes a bond of union. , But. of 
the fow;fiiends whom I possessed during the canir 
paign, and with whom I had lived in a state. oC 
intimacy almost unknown to social and. civilized 
life, eve^ battle had deprived me of one ; and 
now I was again.alone and a stranger amidst ^the 
crowds of a camp, where yet the strong necessity 
of. circumstance compels men to herd together, 
and to form new intimacies, .even with the me- 
moiry of alost.fiiend.warm at the heart. 

It was now verging .towards the middle-wat<di 
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of th% night, when a sudden thought came isCd 
my mind, that I would go and searoh fiur 'EA- 
waids upon the field of battle. Who- kntva 
(thought I) but he may have escaped wtotim 
lonong the dead, or he may be 9till aBre, butdifri 
abled by wounds, and perchance perishing fm 
want of human aid ? 

The plan was no soon^ conceired than "I Mi 
an irresistible impulse towards its aceomphaba Msn t , 
I therefore hastily drew my cloak around me, and 
proceeded alone towards the contested groundy 
whidi ky at no great distance in our rear. 

In a melancholy mood I approached its jHtm^ 
dncts, which were fiddrted by a lonesome woody 
and had no sooner entered the ^^ valley 4if death?^ 
thrai I stumbled over a dead body. - •' 

I sprang up with a feeling of horroT) and at 
that m<n(ient a sudd^ stream of moonlight ML 
ing on die pale face and lifeless form before me^ 
revealed to my fibuddradng recogmtiMi axi of&ome 
whom I had known .in England, and had fta^ 
quently seen at die banquet and the ball- the ga^ 
est of the gay ; and^nowr oh .whtili. « dmuey mnto 
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iag, at the dead of night, an^ on the field of bat- 
tle, ta jostte with his corpse ! 

I passed over the ground with mote slow and 
cantioiis steps ; but had not proceeded far, when 
I was startled by the sound of footsteps, and, 
iq^ directing my attention towards the place 
whenee itptoceeded, could distinguish a tall figure 
muffled up in a Spanish doak approaching through 
the^oom. 

« Who goes there 9"^ I exclaimed, (as is the sol- 
dier's wont in cases of danger or of doubt ;) but re- 
OKving no answer, and observing that the imknown 
stood still, I again called out, << Who are you, 
and with what int^iit do you roam among the dead 
at the midnigfat hour ? Speak instantly, or I shall 
hold you as a plunderer, and treat you as a foe.^ 

Upon hearing these words the stranger slunk 
bade mto the wood, which confirmed my suspi- 
cicHH, that he was one of those marauders who 
fidlow in the wake of an army, and come forth 
widi stealthy steps, in the shadow of the night, to 
^undfr the dead and to despatch the wounded, ia 
Older to obtain their clothes and money* 

c 
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Ruthless hands had ahready been busy at. thdr 
sacrilegious work on the battle<^eld; for, ssiidBt 
the fitfol gleams shot from the moon^ as berinim- 
ing crescent sailed through the storm,! bad fire« 
quent glimpses of the vaked and outraged xlead, 
lying in their gory wounds, with thrir pale ghastly 
fiu^es turned towards the sky, and glimmerii^ in 
the cold wan night-beam. 

Meantime the storm waxed wilder every momeiit, 
and howled and wailed through the wood. There 
was something fearfiil in that uproar of naime, 
contrasted with the dreary silence and peaee-of 
death. A feeling of painAil solemnity passed over 
my heart ; and, after traversing the field witliout 
making any discovery respecting' Edwardi, I re^ 
traced my jsteps and returned to liie camp. 

The operations of the campaign whidi succeed- 
ed I puss over, as not being relevant to my iiar^ 
rative. But about a'month after this affior inA. 
the enemy, while reposing in my tent during' tife 
heat of noon, I was startled by die apparitidii 
(for such for a moment I concaved it to be) •of 
my lost friend* . : .. i . 
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i'j Yesv £dwards it wa^ wfio stood k4$M« ine, 
though much dumped and emacialed ; bot^ ovier- 
cerae^th amaacment, I gazed upon, him vnth-, 
cmt Ae power of utterance, <^Why don<t you 
0fokk 9^ were hin first words ;-^*^ ghosrts, you 
ktum^ mu9t*be questioned ere they break silence ; 
howefci^ ioniaccount of our long intimacy, fox: 
this once I dispense with this condition of their 
nstiiKL^v As isoou fis Z had recovered firom the 
flbodk produced by the presence of. one whom I 
>ad Jong numbed with the dead, J piade hisE^ 
givttOB^ an account of his mysterious >disappear-^ 
anoeaad unexpected return. It was to th^lbl- 
lowing eff»t ;-*^ 

*• Aboul ihe middle of the action, mctntioned in 
the foregoing pages, jEdward^ reaeiyed.a sev^ie 
wound, 1^ which he was so disabled as/to be un- 
•Ue to-.move u&om the spot wh^re be had fallen, 
surrounded by the dyii^ and ihe dead. In this 
htij^Um: situation! he remained unnotiGed until 
Ibf^fid^i of ivght^ Tbien his^ wounds became stiff 
nn^-agoniaiig, a»d at.last^iiaiQiie was^so fiuro^er-^ 
powered with sufiSsriflg^ that he sunk ikitct aslum- 
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ber, which would have «ided m libe deep of 
deaths had he not be^i nnised from it^ by dGeeUng 
Us temples chafed, and his head gmtly raised 
from the ground. Slowly and heavily he raised 
his eyes, and a burst of moonlight breald^g 
through the gloom, showed him the pale face of 
Francesca Zamora bending over him, as dbe^sap* 
ported his head upon her bosom. 

As soon as he showed symptoms of returning 
life and consciousness, she beckoned to a female 
attendant in waitmg, who mimediately approached, 
and by their joint-exertions Edwards was remov-^ 
ed to a solitary and deserted cottage at some £s- 
tance, where medical assistance was procured, aild 
his wounds were dressed by the surgeon of a' vil- 
lage a few miles in rear of the scene of action. 

Thus it was, that, imder the influence of n to^ 
mantic passion, and perhaps a presentiment tiiat 
she might be the prestrver of its object, FranceK^ 
ca had quitted her kindred and her ' home,— Ited 
sacrificed the approval of her friends, and, more 
than aQ, had risked her reputation,—- and wkh a 
female domestic had contrived, by meant oniky 
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knoim to themselTes, to track the movements of 
tbe unny imdifiipoyered and unsuspected, and at 
kogth, on a night of storm, and a field of death, 
to snatch &oax ibe brink of the grave Uie object 
of her first afection. 

. Alas that a love so rare and so devoted as hers 
should ever meet with so sad a fate I — ^that after 
savmg him from death, and tending him in 
iiirhnffiBg, till her fair yoimg face fikled with watch- 
ing his fevered dumbers, which was done with a 
patience that ceased not firom its labour of love 
iinlj]i.he was once more restored to a state of con- 
valesoence,^ — ^that after these, and all her other 
aacrifices and sufferings, she should have to learn, 
ese he departed for the army, that he was already 
betrothed to a lady in his own land ! 

Edwards was not wanting in gratitude; he pour- 
ed xnit his heart before her at parting, calling her 
his preserver and dearest ftiend, but said that a 
gldf of &te was fixed between them, and that she 
herself must cease to regard him, were he base 
enough to break his vows ; he, however, expressed 
h^hope that she woiild stiU think of him as a fijend 



who was indebted to her for Hfo, and who woold 
iDherish her memory till his latest breath ; finally, 
he obtained from the unfortunate girl a promise 
Aat she would again return to h^ Mends. 

Shortly after the return of Edwards I was ap^ 
pointed to take charge of an escort about to pro- . 
ceed to Lisbon with a party of our sick and 
woimded men ; and as our route lay through that 
part of the country which we had occupied as 
winter-quarters, Edwards requested that I would 
make particular inquiries respecting his deliverer, 
as he felt he could not be happy until he had 
heard of her safe arrival at her native viUage. 

At an early hour in the morning I marched off 
with my party, and bade adieu to the camp, whose 
white tents faded away into the horizon like the 
dying gleam of distant sails. 

I proceeded with my charge, by slow and easy 
marches, until we reached our late Tillage^quar- 
ters, where, upon inquiry, .1 learnt^ with regret, 
that Francesca had not returned, nor had ever 
been heard of since the time of her departure 
from her inconsolable friends ; and as it was sup^ 



posed she must have met with some fatal acci- 
dmty masses had been said for the repose of her 
souL 

As I had seen and known her in her day of 
amilfiSy her romantic and melancholy stoiy. made 
a deep impressip^ upon my mind^ and. the mys- 
t^. tjhat now hung over her &te gave rise in my 
uaagmation to a thousand vague and dismal con- 
jlM^tures reelecting her. 

•..,Buit the beautiful and exciting scenes through 
which I passed gradually bfgan to efface from my 
mind thcjse and all other subjects of pdnftil con- 
templation^— -not but that the &ce of the country 
^tended at times to revive them, for here and there 
it bore, the records of ruin ; — ^but the healing prin- 
ciple of Nature was busy at the work.of renova- 
tion, and was spreading a garment of green, a 
beautiAil oUivicm over what she could not restore. 
Young, flowers were springing up on the battle- 
i^ld) making the grave a place of beauty and the 
nursery of new life ; and the poor peasants, who 
had been hunted from their hearths into the dens 
and caves of the wildest sierras, were once more 
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letuniiiig to their homes^ and bcgiMmg.ta xeftir 

die work of destructioiL 

« 

I had now been a consideraUe time upoa the 
inarch, when, at the close of a long day^s jtaiw 
ney, we arrived at a village where! fou^dral 
would be necessary to allow my party a daycares!, 
as the sick and wounded were beginning 4a v^^Shti 
much fix>m £EUague and exposure to the heat <if 
the climate; and on the following evenimg I saun** 
tered forth to take a survey of the place, which 
was beautiMty situated at the foot of some stiK 
pendous mountains. 

I had strayed about a mile &om the village, 
when, upon turning the angle of one of the 
hois, I came suddenly upon a large mansion whieh 
stood in the gorge of one of the defiles of the 
mountains, from whence might be had a glimpse 
of their mystic recesses, wending away throi^h 
the shadowy mazes of rock and glen ; while, on 
the other side, a vast range of champaign coun- 
try, variegated with woods, and waters, and old 
oasties, stretched away to the horizon in one wide 
{^eam of evening glory. 
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^Vrom Aemppennace ijf the buiMmg b^re me 
I supposed it to be a conTent, whidi coigecture 
wis ^ebgAmaedhy the spproadi of a priest pro- 
odidBig tovards it. As I had eTerfound the hdy 
fiiiban to be social and communicative, I accosted 
faxD^and bqgan to mtake inquiries about the laige 
prisonJooking abode before us. Hein&rmedme 
that it was not a conyent, but an asylum for in- 
sanity, containing inmates from many different 
parts of Spain ; and pro£Bsred his services to pro- 
cure me admission, in case I felt any curiosity to 
▼isitits cells. 

Aithongh the exhibitions of a madhouse are of 
the most painAd description, I felt a strong desue 
to bdiold them, even as we feel a fatal impulse to 
lesp:&om the precipice into the gulf from which 
the flesh shrinks and recoils. I therefore accept- 
ed llie offer of my conductor, and proceeded along 
with him to the asylum, whose massy portals 
opened at his call, and closed after us with a hoarse 
and sullen sound. 

Upon entering tihe drear abode, my ears were 
assailed with strange and discordant sounds, blend- 
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mgin wM choros. The voice of laughter, *^ wHere 
laughter is not II^rth,^— the groans of deepiiir 
andi shouts of unearthly glee, echoed' by ^ ^lUe 
danking of chains and the sound of the ke^pisrls 
lash, rung through that hell of hunuuli agon^ 
whose dwellers, like the beni^ted blmd, dwdi iii 
darkness at noonday* ■■.*■. 

There might be seen erery speciect of Hiatal 
aberration, — ^madness with its ^^ phantom- iHS^f^nT 
and fettered hands, — and melancho]y,->-deep^ le? 
%ious, and hopeless melancholy, struck into- de- 
spair by the terrors of a world to come, de^Miag 
itself abeady in the place of lost souls, and sklta|g 
mute in the blackness of darkness. But whonmiy 
imveil the visions that beset the maniac^s oell,'^'^ 
perchance more wild and incongruous than l3ie 
horrors that haunt our most fevered dreams ! 
The sights around me soon became so intolmUe 
that I waa about to leave the place, when aH -at 
once there arose from a neighbouring cell a strain 
of music, at first low and faint,- as a sigh sti^o^ 
gling into ^ound, or such acf breaks upoiictmr 
dreams. 
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I never heiird its like before, and ne^^er shall 
ngaixu If sorrow could mingle with the songs of 
the Uest) I might have deemed it the anthem of 
a. departed spirit; but no, it was a strain of earth, 
the bceathings of a woman'^s voice andof abroken 
hemrt^ which longed to be at rest. 

I could not intrude upon such sacred sorrow ; 
Imft when at last the strain died away into siloice, 
X CK^ered the cell, and in its dim light beheld a 
young female of exquisite S3rmmetry sitting in an 
aittitode of deep dgection, with her brow resting 
VfQKk her hands. She raised her head at my ap- 
proach, and in a maze of horror, as if I had be- 
held a visitant unveiled from the world of spirits, 
my gase grew fixed and frozen upon the face of 
Franoesca Zamora ! 

As soon as the mist had passed from my brain, 
Md the stupor from my heart, I inquired of the 
keeper, what he knew respecting her; but the only 
information he could give amounted to this, that 
she had been brought to the neighbouring vil- 
lage by some shepherds, who had found her wan- 
dering among the wild recesses of the mountains. 
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half&inislied with hunger ; and as she could give 
no account of herself whatever, and was evidently 
labouring imder mental derangement, she had 
been received into the asylum, where she had 
since remained in the state in which I then be- 
held her. 

I drew near and addressed her by name, and 
tried, by every means I could devise, to awaken 
some slumbering recollection, and to strike some 
diord of her heart ; but all in vain. With a 
cold vacant gaze she regarded me for a moment, 
and then bowed down her head as before, and 
sunk into a profound silence. 

I could endure the sight no longer, and quitted 
the mournful scene. Upon arriving at Lisbon I 
lost no time in transmitting an account of what I 
had seen to the friends of Francesca, and to Ed- 
wards. But the tale of sorrow never met his 
ear, for ere my letter had arrived at the British 
camp he was far beyond the reach of bad news, — 
he had fallen in batde ! 
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**> To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm^ than all the gloss of art" 

Goldsmith. 



Gentle reader! you, I doubt not, have seen 
many strange sights, and have passed through a 
variety of eventful scenes. Perhaps you have 
visited the Thames Tunnel, and there threaded 
your way under ground and under water, or you 
may have witnessed Mr Greenes balloon-ascen- 
sion, and seen him take an airing on horseback 
among the clouds. 

Perhaps, too, you have been an observer of 
human life in all its varieties and extremes : one 
night figuring away at Almack^swith aristocra- 
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tic beauty, and the next footing it with a band 
of gipsies in Epping Forest. But pray tell me, 
have yon ever seen an Orkney Wedding ? If not, 
as I have just received an mvitation to one, in- 
dusiye of a fiiend, you shall, if it so please you, 
accompany me to that scene of rural hospitality. 

In conformity with the custom of the country, 
I have sent off to the young couple a pair of 
fowls and a leg of mutton, to play their parts 
upon the festive board ; and as every family con- 
tributes in like manner, a general pic-nic is 
formed, which considerably diminishes the ex- 
pense incident to the occasion; althou^, as 
the festivities are frequently kept up for three or 
jSnxr days by a numerous assemblage of rural 
beauty and fashion, the young peojde must 
contrive to live upon love, if they can, during 
the first year of their union, having Etde else left 
upon which to subsist, except the firagments of 
the mighty feast. 

Well, th^i, away we go, mtd about noon ap- 
proadi the seeae of festivity,— « country-seat 
built in the cottage style, thatched with straw. 



aadfflaBked^wkh a bam and Ji ¥%B^cdv ^^^ 
yamd^ ^todosed viA a tos&cfyke. .- t 

il^»^ed&ig ocMttpaoy -are nofw aoen makn^ 
dHiir miy tcmards tfie place ef . lendeivoiii ; aM 
^ F^'^uig twonen, arrayed in white awbes tif «»• 
blanHMac puxily, exMbit a most edifying example 
of «oanoBiy« ' With their upper g aim e niar carried 
to a ha^tA (x^ which the fashion of short petti- 
coats nerer readnd even at Paris^ they trip it 
aw^ btoe&oted tbrough the mod, imtil they 
reach ibt banks of a purling stream, about a 
quarter nf a n^ distant from the wedding-house. 
Here Aeir feet, havuaig been previously kissed 
by the xaystal waters, and covered with cotton 
stockings, wMch in whiteness would fain vie with 
the skin they enviously conceal, are inserted into 
shoes, in whose mirror of glossy Uack the ena- 
moured youth: ol^ains a peep of his own charms, 
whfle 8to^«aig down to ai^ust tbim ties into a 
love-knot. 

Immediately in firont of the outer-door, or 
principal entrance of ihe house, and answering . 
the double purpose of dielter and ornament^ 



^Btaiids a broad square pile, . composed of the.moat 
varied materials, needless to be enumerated, and 
vulgarly denominated a midden^ around the base 
of which some half-dozen of pigs are acting the 
part of miners, in search of its hidden treasures. 
It is separated firom the house by a sheet of 
irater, tinged with the fairest hues of heaven and 
•earth, viz. blue and green, and over which we 
pass by a bridge of stepping-stones. 

And now, my friend, before entering thehpuse, 
it may be as well to consider what charactei:. you 
are to personate during the entertainment;, for 
the good people in these islands, like their ne^- 
bours of the mainland of Scotland, take that 
friendly interest ui other people'^s affairs, which 
the thankless world very unkindly denominates 
impertinent curiosity* 

If I pass you off as a lawyer, you will imme- 
diately be overwhelmed with statements of their 
quarrels and grievances ; for they are main fond 
of law, and will expend the hard-earned savings 
of years in litigation, although the subject-matter 
of dispute should happeji to be only a goose, 



Yoti must not dierdTore belong to the bar, sine^ 
ili' the present case, consultations would produce 
no fees. 

I ddnk I shall therefore confer upon you ihe 
degree of M. D., which will do as well for the 
occadon as if you had obtained it by purdiase at 
the ITniversity of Aberdeen ; although I am not 
sure that it also may not subject you to some 
trouble in the way of medical advice. 

And now having safely passed over the puddle, 
and tapped gently at the door, our arrival is im- 
mediately announced by a grand musical chorus, 
produced by the barking of curs, the cackling of 
geese, the quacking of ducks, and the grunting 
and squeaking of pigs. After this preliminary 
salutation, we are received by the bridegroom, 
and ushered, with many kind wdcomes, into the 
princ^Nil hall, through a half-open door, at one 
end of which we are refreshed with a picture of 
rural felicity, namely, some 8leek4ooking cows, 
rwnmatmg in philosojphical tranquillity on the 
subject of £et. 

In the jniddle of the hall is a large blazing 
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ttfif £z^ the smoke of wludi escapes in part 
tiifough an aperture in the eoo^ while the li^ 
mainder expands in the manner of apavilion ovor 
the heads of the guests. 

A door at the other end of the hall opens into 
the withdrawing-room, the principal furniture of 
which consists of two large chests filled with oat 
and barley meal and home-made dieeses, a con- 
cealed bed, and a chest of drawers. Both rooms 
laxve floors inlaid with earth, and rooft of a daric 
soot cdbur, from which drops of it conesponcbig 
hue^)oca8ional]y fidl upon the bridal robes of the 
ladies, with all the fine eflfect arising ficom cos* 
ttast, and ornamental on the principle of the 
patdi upon the cheek of beauty. 

Separated from the dwelling-house only by a 
puddle dotted with stepping-stones stands die 
bam, which, from its l^igth and breadth, is ad> 
mirably adapted for the purposes of a ball-room. 

Upon altering the withdrawing-^room, whidi 
the good people with admirable modesty call tks 
ben, we take our seats among the ehievs and 
of the people^ and drink to the health of 



ihe young ODople in sgUss of dddcious Hollaiids^ 
which, unlike Macbeth^s ^^ Amen,^ does not slick 
in our throats, although we are well aware that 
it never paid duty, but was slily smuggled ovev 
sea in a Dutch lugger^ and safely stowed, dur« 
ing eome dark lught, in the caves q£ the more re- 
mote islands^ 

The clergyman having -now arrived, the com« 
pany assembled, and the ceremony of marriage 
bemg about to take place, the parties to be united 
mlk in, accompanied by the best man and bride's 
maid,— 4ho8e important functionaiieB, whose busi- 
ness it is to pull off the gloves from the right 
hands <of their constituents, as soon as the order 
is given to ^^ join hands,^ — ^but this they find, to 
be no eaqr matter^ for at that eventfrd:.part q£ 
the ceremony their efforts are long baffled, owing 
to -the tightness of the ^oves. While they are 
tugging away to no purpose, the bridegroom looks 
diagiined, and the bride is covered with blushes ; 
and when at last the c^rataon is accompUshed^ 
and persevemoe crowned with success, the cm^ 
fhfibn of the* scene : seems to> have infected thQ 
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parson, who thus bfamders through the pevet 
mony : — 

*^ Bridegroom,^ quoth he, ^^ do you take >the 
Woman whom you now hold by the hand to l)e 
your lawftil married htisbcmd P . c ,v 

To which interrogation the bridegroom having 
nodded an affirmative, the parson percmves ^his 
mistake, and calls out, " Wife, I mean.*" " Wife> 
I mean,^ echoes the bridegroom ; and the whok 
company are in a titter. ^ . \ 

But, thank Heaven, the affair is got over: 4it 
last; and the bride being well saluted, a large 
rich cake is broken over her head, the firagmenis 
<if which are the subject of a scramble amoi^ tht 
by-standers, by whom they are picked up as pie« 
dous relics, having power to produce love^dreams* 

And now the married pair, followed by. die 
whole company, set off to church, to be kirkei^ 
as the phrase is. A performer on the vicdm, 
not quite a Rossini, heads the procession, and 
plays a variety of appropriate airs, until he reachea 
the church-door. As soon as the party have eii^ 
tered and taken their seats, the parish^clevk^ iii a 
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truly imprec^ye and ordiocbx tone of yoice^ leadi 
a certain portion of Scripture, wherein wives are 
enjoined to be obedient to their husbands, The 
service Is concluded with a psahn, and the whole 
party march back, headed as before by the mu^ 
sician. 

Upon retumii^ ftom church the company par- 
tite of a ccid collation, called the hcmael, which 
B distrHmted to eadi and all by the. bride^s mo* 
ther, who for the time obtains the elegant desig-i 
nation of hansel-wife. The refreshments oon-^ 
sut of dieese, old and new, cut down in laige 
sliees^ or rather junks, and placed upon oat and 
hirley cak^, — some of the former being about 
an indi thick, and called snoddies. 

These delicate viands are washed down with 
copious hbadons of new ale, which is handed 
about in a lai^e wooden vessel, having three 
hancBes, and ydeped a three-lugged cog^ The 
ediereal beverage is seasoned with pepper, ginger, 
«Hd nutm^, and thickened with eggs and piecei^ 
of toasted biscuit. 

Thtfiekpfdimitiaiies beii^ concluded, the oodq^ 
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pany afl^aam ta the born, whore the muac strito 
up, and the danciiig oommencefl with wiiat b 
i»IIed the Bride^fi Beel; after which, two or tfavee 
young men take possession of the floor, whidh 
they do not resign until they have danoed wvlh 
every woman present; they then give place to 
others^, who pass through the same ordeal^ and 
so on. l%ie dance then becomes more varied 
and general. Old men and young ones, maids^ 
matrons, and grandmothers, mingle in its maaesi 
And, oh ! what movements are there, what fiedbr 
of the ^^ fiintastic toe,^ what goodly figures and 
glorious gambols in a dance, compared to whirii 
waltz is but the shadow of joy, and quadrille Aa 
feeble effort of Mirth upon her last 1^. 

Casting an eye, however, upon the various per* 
formers, I cannot but observe that the old people 
seem to have nionopoliaed all the airs and gracea^; 
for while the young maidens sUde through the reel 
in the most quiet and unostenti^us way, and 
then keep bobbing oppocite to their partners in all 
the monotony of the back-step, their more gifted 
grandmothers figure away in quite iUMitiber style. 



a^fforii t<t p«aiflOy «a d m ii n dfl^figuge whidivthey 
owwtifdiey iraaldy eveawilth the aid of pacl^ 
batwfaidi k nereffehelett the true couct-ahape, 
iMWlniiifl the hoop unnaeewary^ and which is 
nmnoY&t increased by the swinging aj^pendages 
flfjBig» flcadet pedEets, studEed with biead and 
rhitewpij behddthfln.adelkig up to theii partners 
iaa< kkid of eekeUon mor^nent, spreading out 
thnr petlacoata like sails, and then, as if seised 
widi a suddon fit of basfafidness, making a hasty 
ratea* jearwaids. Back they go at a sound trot ; 
aadaaldom do th^ stop until their caie» of re^ 
tiikig modesty ends ia a somenset over the sittersi 
al<Nig the sides of the room. 

The old men, in like manner, possess similar 
advantages over the young ones ; the latter being: 
sadl^ infeior to their seniors in address and atti- 
tndei^ Nor is diia mudh to be wondered at, the 
young gentlemen having passed most of their 
saasmer vacations at Davis^s 3tcaits, wh^re their 
society consisted chiefly of bears ; whereas the old 
onas axe Moa of the world, having in eaxfy life 



entered the Company^s teryioei (I do not mewl 
that of the East Indies, but of Hudson'^s Bay^) 
where dieir manners must no doubt have hmi 
higUy polished by their intercourse with tjie 
Squaws, and all the beauty and fashion of that 
interesting country. . . .-' 

Such of them as have sojourned there>a*e «aU-^ 
ed north-westers, and are distinguiabed by.^that 
modest assurance, and perfect ease and self-pos- 
session, only to be acquired by mixing fiequent^y 
and fireely with the best society. Indeed> we 
would suppose that their manners were .formed 
upon the model of the old French schoc^ and 
queues are in general use among them; nott Jbow-' 
ever, those of the small pigtail kind, but oneys, whiish. 
in shape and size strcmgly resemble the 3okgna 
sausage. .. ., 

And now, amidst these ancients, I recogBise 
my old and very worthy jGriend, Mr Jamea Hous* 
ton, kirk-officer and sexton of the parish, of 
whom a few words, perhaps, may not be «nac- 
ceptable. 

Hi^ degree of longitude may be about five 



ftet fiom the eardi, and in latitude fa^ may ex- 

tttA at an average to about three. His ooaan.^ 

tMftnoei^i which is swarthy, and fiolly as broad as 

it iS'long^ althqiqfh not altogether the modet 

whidi an Italian painter would select for his 

Apollo, would yet be considered handsome among 

Hht Esquimaux^ or, as James calls them, the 

SPu^kimeee* . fiis hair, which, (notwithstandii^ 

iMIIIge at'Wfaioh time generally saves us the ex- 

^pMBQ'of the powde!r-4»x,) is jet black,, is of a 

length 'imd strei^h that would not shrink from 

' ^tt^rison widi that of a horse's tail, and hangs. 

dowil over his broad shoulders in a fine and ge- 

iMffoas'flow. The coat which he wears upon this 

aii-wdl'aa upon all odier occasions is cut upon the 

noM<of the spencer: its colour, a ^^heayenly 

blue,^ varied by numerous dark spots, like dpuds 

-vfiaB^a summer sky; while his nether bulk is em- 

bmoed by a pair of tight buck-skin tmmention^ 

' Extending jGrom the bosom down to the knee 
he wear^ a leather apron. This part of his dress 
is never* diipenyBed with, except at church-; and 
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though I have not been able to a«certaift its pfa^ 
cifie purpose with perfect certamty, I am i*>/^Kip^ 
to think it is used as a pecpetual pinafixEis^ to 
pies^ree his garments fiKNa the pollutiim of soup 
and grease-drops at table. 

The principal matariak of his dress are, man^r 
oyer, prepared for use by hk own haMte ; Mr 
Houston being at once sole proprietor and openib- 
tive of a small manufiictory, consisting a£ a siagis 
loom ; wh^i not employed at which, or in spread^ 
ing the couch of rest in the diurdi-yard^ he en* 
joys a kind of perpetual ^otium cum d^ni* 

His chief moveables, in addkacm to the loois, 
confflst of three Shedand shekies, and a small 
Orimey plough, by the united aid of which he is 
enabled to scratch up the surface of a smaU es- 
tate, which supplies him with grain suffidMntfiir 
home-consumption, but not for exportatkm. 

His peculiar and more shining accomplishmenla 
consist in the art of mimicking the dance c^ every 
man and woman in the parish, which hedoea 
with a curious fblicity, and in execnting abort 
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pkoes. of mxmc on dat 8wee<^ of lyres, the 
Jew'a hairp^ 

Li)» Vdost of his ptofejssbn^ he is a humourist ; 
aid though, he has long ^^ walked hand-in-hand 
with death,^ nobody ^oys life with a keetiyer 
tdUh at the £»Btiye board or the midnight ball, 
widch be finds deligfatM rdaxations Scorn his 
gnme ooeupations durizig the day ; and yet evcsa 
thsae jattcr a£ird him a rare and (consolatory joy 
domed to other men, — I miean that of meeting 
with his ^ fiiendsv after ^y have been k»^ 
daad) loid of welcoming, with a grin of recogni- 
tioB, die skulls of his early associates, as he 
playftilly pats them with his spade, and tosses 
Hmok up iipito the light of day. 

£irt it 18 in his capacity of kirk-ofBcer that Mr 
Houatoft appears to the greateist advantage, whil? 
uAeriag the cleigymau to the pulpit, and marching 
before him with an ait txvify magnificent, and an 
ei<ectn^w of carriage somewhat beyond the per* 
pendicular, he perforiQs his important function 
of <qpeiung and shutting the door of the pulpit, 
and taki9i(ihu| seat i^er w ahnost $vjefwhd«i^ 
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ing sense of dignity, being for the time a kind 
of Lord High Constable, with whom is intrusted 
the execution of the law. And that he does not 
bear the sword hi vain is known to their cost, by 
all the litigious and church-going dogs of die 
parish ; for no sooner do they begin to growl 
and tear each other, with loud yells, which they 
generally do, so as to chime in with the jBrst notes 
of the first psahn, than, starting up with a long 
staff, — ^the awe-inspiring baton of ofiice,— he bela- 
bours the yelping curs with such blessed efiect 
as to restore them to a sense of propriety, and 
prevent them from mingling their unhallowed 
chorus with that of the melodious quire. 

Having given this brief outline of Mr Hous- 
ton, we shall proceed through the remaining part 
of the scene. A large and very substantial din* 
ner forms an agreeable variety in the entertain- 
ments of the day ; and in the evening the scene 
of elegant conviviaUty is transferred to the balL 
room, where dancing again commences with re- 
novated spirit. The perpetual motion, also, 
ficems at last discovered in that of the three-- 
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I 

Uigged cqg^ which circulates unceasixig as the 
suo ; like that, diffiising life and gladness in its 
^0wuig orbit round the room, and, kissed m its 
course by so many fair lips, bears off upon its 
eii^geg much of their bahny dew, affording. a 
ilouUe^efined relish to its inspiring draughts. 
. At Length the supper is announced, and a rich 
iepa«t it is ; quarters of mutton, boiled and roast- 
eds flocks of fat hens, in marshalled ranks, flank- 
ed with roasted geese, luxuriously swimming in 
n savoury sea of oiled butter, form the Uite of 
the feast ; from which all manner of vegetables 
are entirely excluded^ being considered as much 
too humble for such an occasion. 

The company do ample justice to the hospita- 
JKty of their entertainers ; and even the bride, 
considering th6 delicacy of her situation, has al- 
aready exceeded all bounds of moderation* This, 
however, is entirely owing to her high sense of 
politeness; for she conceives that it would be 
rade in her to decline eating as long as she is 
^ed to do so by the varioui^ carvers* But now 
I really begin to be alarmed for her; abready 
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has she despatdied sk or sevai sorrices of 
mal food, and is even now essaying to cB^jort 
the leg and wing of a goose ; hot, thank liea« 
ven ! in attenqiting to cut throi^ &e bone afar 
has xrpset her plate, and transferxed its txHt^ 
tents into h^ kqp ; which circumstance, I tnta^ 
she will consid^ a providential warning td eaft no 
more. >r 

And now, befinre leaving the wedding, wi wiH 
have a httle conversation with some of my cdunt 
try friends, who are fond of chatting with ikmm 
whom they 'Catt the gentry ; and who, bdi^ par- 
ticularly partial to a pompous phvaseology, mtL 
addicted to the useof words, of which they eiUist 
do not understand the meanmg at all, or vexy im-^ 
perfectly, are almost all of the Malaprop-school, 
and often quite untranslateable. A fair spedmen. 
of their style may be had ftom my fiiaid Mi^us 
IsbistCT, i^ho has taken his seat upon my left: 
hand, but at such a distance from the table thsfjt 
his victuals are continually dropping betwixt hb 
plate and his mouth. I will speak to him : — 

<^ Fm glad to see you here, Magnus; and 



Ibokiiig to irdU, Aat I need iMt inqubd nfter 
your healA.^ 

MagAm^ << MHbj, thanks to the best, Sal^, I^ 
bniTeim^ etsj that way ; bit sldrly hbddeii douli 
wi^ die Labd^ wha's threatening to raise my ren^ 
thlk^s oir^ high alieady ; fait he was aye a foM*^ 
ward man^'-HUid^ between you and me, he^s ra- 
Aer greedy.^ 

^^ That''s a hard case, Magnus ; you shoukL 
apeak to the factor, and ezjdarn youir drcuiii- 
stanoes to him.^ 

Mag. <^ Oh, Sar, I hae been doin^ tbat al*^ 
rdMly ; Ittt he got mto a sevendtible jj^assion, an^ 
said (bomediing about < his eye and Betty Mar- 
tin.^ Fm sure I ken naethmg about her; bit 
ye maun ken hb^sifelof^iaus argU&r^ an^ dwer 
deep fbar the Uke o^ us puir mfidd bodily 

<< Had you not better ait nearer to thie table, 
Hagnus ? You are losiiig y6ur yictuats by k^p- 
ing at such a distance.^* 

Jlo^^^^Na, nai Bar; I dou^t yd're mockan' 
me nooi bit I ken what gude inalinerB is bettet 
than to do ceay «ican a thiog.''^ 



■*••"" Wlbelfe is your feon At pres^t^ ^md wbht is 
he doing ?^ . :. 

" ' Maj^. ^^ Why, thanks b^ praised, Sar, hels doin' 
bravely. He follows th6 swindting trade laka'f 
the South, whare they tell me the ^reat'^lAops 
0^ Liinnan are proclaiming Waif wi^ tiie Papistft^^ » 

^< That they are, Magnus, and evernrffi doi^ 

Mag. ^^ Can ye tell me, Sar, if if s Mdb^ lAat 
the Eang^s intendin"* to pairt wi"* his mitdsters? 
Pm thinkin** it wad be a^ the better. fitfy the 
like o^ us boons folk, an^ wad free U£l firad i the 
tfthes.^ I ?.Yi. 

^^ You misund^stand the thii^, Magnus ; the 
King^s ministers are not those of the chtihA hut 
of the state." . i- 

Mag. <^ Oh ! is that it ? weel, I nefver keM that 
before. Bit can ye tell me, Sar, wha that^ gto- 
tleman is upon your ither side ?^ 

^' He^s a young Englishman^ who has come 
north to see this country.''^ 

Mag. " Is he, indeed, Sar? And, by your 
leave, what ack 6* parUament does he drive F^ 

^^ He is, I believe, A doctor of medicine.^* 



Mag. ^' Just so^ Sar. I wonder if he could 
tell me what wad be gude for me ?^ 

^I thoi^fat you UM me you were in good 
health?" 

', Mdg. ^ Wed, as I said before, Tm brave an' 
easy thaft' way, indeed ; but yet Fm whiles fashed 
irif ^£kb rkeumaHcisma, an' sometimes I'm vera 



^Bomalis !— what's that, Magnus?" 
• Mag.: ^ Weel never might the waur o' that ; 
I thought ye that's been at the CToUege wad hae 
kent that ; — domalis is just ^jUmvp^ (listless)." 

" I would advise you to keep dear of the doc- 
tons, Magnus ; believe me, you don't require them 
at present ;— but come, favour me with a toast." 
. Ma^. (Filling his glass.) "Weel, Sar, I'se 
do my best to gie you a gude ane ; (scratching 
his head)— Weel, Sar, < Her^a luck: " 

^^ An excellent toast, Magnus, which I drink 
with all my heart ; and, in return, ^ Here's to 
your health and happiness, and that of the bride 
and bridegroom, and the rest of this pleasant 
company, and a good night to you all.' " 
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'' Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — ^roll, 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — ^his control 
Stops with the shore — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deeds, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage save his own. 

When for a moment^ like a drop of rain^ 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffin'd, and unknown.*' 

Btrok. 



Gbeek and undisturbed for ever be those graves ! 
was my mental ejaculation as I approached the 
burial-ground of an old chiurch upon the seashore^ 
in Devonshire. 

The surrounding grounds had been the fre- 
quent scenes of my social and solitary walks diur- 
ing a former visit to that part of the country, when 
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I resided with the family of my yoiu^ fiiend, 
Herjbert Seymour; and now, after a lapse of 
eighteen months, I was again approaching their 
hosjatable mansion in fulfilment of a promifle 
which I had made of repeating my visit ; but, be- 
ing somewhat fatigued with my journey, and still 
about two miles distant from the house of my 
friends, I entered the calm retreat of the dead, 
and, seating myself upon a grave-stone, began to 
feel the soothing spirit of the evening hour> and 
the chastening influence of the scene, stealing 
over me like the sweetness of a dream. 

The western sun was sinking over the sea, 
which expanded beneath his broad bright orb in a 
goldeoDL calm, and the dewy landscape was blush- 
ing in the evening sky. The very graves around 
me looked warm in the genial glow which lighted^ 
with the hue of the rose, the cold pale trophies 
of the tomb. 

Afar off were heard the hmn of living voices 
die laugh of children, the bleating of flocks, and 
the carols of the small birds among the leaves,*^ 
while the break of the sea upoa the shore filled 
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the 811% vatr with pulses of sdemn Myimd, and 
mingied its deep bass with the great hymn cf te^ 
ta» watbled-over the grave, where the tltousiiids 
dm lay sxouMni me heard it not,-**^-^ wbom hea- 
▼eniiaiid earth were as a sealed book, and betwixt 
whom^aBd Ifae light of day a v^ had Mtoa to 
rest &a ever ! 

^^' ft was on mch an eve,^ sighed I,' ^^ and upon 
the vcty spot which I now occupy, fchat I once 
Imgered witfa Herbert Seymour, musingnpon the 
surrounding scene,-— and notibmg but the presence 
of that fiiend is now wanting to complete b picture 
of die past, and to enable ine to lire over again a 
day that is gene ; but he has doubtless eme now 
arrived Bt his ^destination in the East Indies, 
when, perchance at this moment, he may, like 
myiidf, be engaged in londy reveries, and think- 
ing of the ifinends who are far away, — ^but the 
home of his youdi is at hand, where I may pro- 
bably hear something about him.'" So, breaking 
olFfrom my soliloquy, I rose to depart ; but, hap* 
pening to cast a glance upon die stone on which 
I had rested, I beheld, with amazement and sor- 
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row, the Inters carved there<m wbich told me I 
had been ritting on his grave ! 

My visit to his friends was of course amel^n^ 
dholy one, — and by them I was informed q£ iiie 
particukrs of his death. The events which led li# 
it I shall now proceed to lay before the readertittt 
the order in which they occurred. :w»; 

During the period of my last visit to D^v<m^ 
shire, I resided, as already stated, with ik^ Sey- 
mours, whose cottage was situated at no gneat 
distance from Fisdmouth. . ri r 

The fiimily were then in reduced circumfitunr^ 
ces, owing to the unprincipled conduct of a soter^ 
tive whom they had be&iended in Jhia.diiB^- 
ties with all the means which they possessed ii.aq 
that the only son, Herbert, instead of hltviiig 
the prospect of a comfortable independency^ bad 
only a very limited choice of professions allom^ 
him, and, in makingv that choice, he was {in- 
fluenced by hopes that were destined never to h^ 
realized. 

Helen Bond was the fair playmate of hiis ixH 
fimcy, and the mutual afFectiosL of. thdr chikU 
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hood had growii with their growth and ripened 
into love. 

Hot father had been educated for the church, 
in which, £com the interest of his £unily, he had 
the fsurest prospects ; but, in consequence of hia 
forming what the world calls an injudicious alli-^ 
ance, or, in other words, marrying for love rather 
than for money, ha was disinherited by his father, 
a wealtiby merchant in London, and abandoned 
entirely to his own resources. 

Thus situated, he accepted of a small curacy 
in Devonshire, when his young wife, after giving 
birth to a daughter, expired. 

His infimt child, Helen, was now his only re^ 
maining ccmsolation ; in her he beheld the minia- 
uxite image of her mother, whose memory evary 
kwA: and smile cf the little prattler kept busy at 
hiis^ heart. 

To the cultivation of her mind he devoted all 
his energies, and in the sweet companionship of 
the daughter, as she bloomed into womanhood^ 
he felt as if the bvre of his youth ^ais restcnred 
i^aiti, or at least the best oompensatioii for such 
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bttetwement that can be hoped fot on this side of 
the grave. 

In Mr Seymour, too, who resided intfaend^lV' 
boOihood, he found that best of blessings, afiiend ; 
and his Helen a companion of her own i^e m 
that gentleman^s daughter,-— and in his son^ Herr 
bert, a warm and devoted lover ; but, owing to 
fiuBoQy-misfortunes on both i»des, dieir prosfiecl of 
bdoDg united seemed (to say the least of it) a difh 
tant one. Helen Bond had nearly completed bear 
se^ranteendi year, when she was suddefily deptiv- 
edof her father by death. He was cnmAi ^S 
after a short illness, and with his dyiqg braA 
ooni^gned his orphan daughter to the clQre of Mr 
Seymour, until such time as his sister^ who Tas 
manied in India, and who had ever bdiaved t0 
him with sisterly afiection^ should be informed #f 
her situation, and give durections respectis^ hor. 

It was during the time of my residence in De- 
vonshire that a letter arrived from hex aunt im 
India, directing her to embark for that countijf 
widi the first eligible opportunity ; and the shijjj^ 
Indus having anchored off Falmouth in order to 



feceive some passengers for the East, she wasae- 
companied by the mmates of Seymour-*Cottage to 
tW point of embarkation. 

It uraa 01^ a bnglu breezy morning m May 
that we arrived at Fahnouth, which, upon that 
eeeaid0n, ^ddfaited a scene of gr^ bustle and 
oonlBsion. 

lliQslioie was crowded with the families who bad 
eome to witness the embarkation of their friends^ 
and to Ud them a long, ot im eyedasting, adieu. 
Yaudi and age crowded the beach, and acco^- 
pjsnied their departing relatLves to the esctcc^o 
ircige of the shore, until the waves, cha&d tbtew 
&fat and chilled them with spray. 

The scene was rendered more striking by tbe 
ecnmsl aaong fiom the sorrow of seveiing 
fimidB, and die cold unmeaning gaze of the ulte 
and/unooncemed spectators. 

Then came the wild adieus and audible sobii 
raingBng with the dash of oars and tibe cries of 
the seam^i, as they pushed o£F their boats from 
the shore towards the migestic ship, whicdi sat^ 
Kke, upon the waters, with the Blue Peti^ 



ft6iii>llevwle « flash of &e Hke 'die- lemsiVtbolt 
firom it8 doud, and iJie thandar of Aiit iigvi'-* 
gon atanmoned the laat lagging paaaraigml on 
boards- j.-i^-/ ux jmu- 

Among theae waa Helen Boii4^ «lio> .iravf qie- 
companied by her lover to the ▼o we i jiitwiMae 
ihe etprefldon of theb ftdinga at fHartaag liaaKt 
hvre been modi BvrppteaBed in eoueiqpieilcBiiaf 
A^ paMidty of llie aoene. .V^.thni. 

- ffloirlyllieani^Qr heaved amid the wiUi^uiBas 
of the sailors ; and, tramplmg the billows widi bar 
giant-bulk, the ship swung round, and spread 
out all her mighty wings for a flight over half the 
world. 

Soon she shot past Pendeimis Gasile through 
the foaming sea, careering down die Channel 
where it opens into the raging gulf of Biscay. 
And a goodly sight to the unconcerned spectator 
was the gallant ship, rushing with the swiftness 
of a racehorse through the deep, and going down 
along its distant waters ; but a melancholy one to 
Herbert Seymour, irom whom she bore away all 
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that WEB dearest in life, and who lingered on the 
steep, watching her lessening form, until her last 
speck of sail faded into air. 

From that day his views in Ufe were changed, 
and his whole heart was bent upon obtaining an 
appointment in India. The studies in which he 
had Iiitherto been engaged were abandoned for 
such as are deemed necessary for the soldier des- 
tined for the service of the East ; and his father 
and family knowing the cause of this, did not at- 
tempt, by thwarting his wishes, to destroy his 
happiness. 

After the lapse of more than a year he obtain- 
ed the appointment which he wished, and was or.~ 
dered to proceed to India with the first fleet that 
should sail &om London ; but his good fortune 
seemed to have come too late, and to afford him 
little or no satisfaction ; for, since the day that the 
Indus had sailed from Falmouth, no account of 
her had ever come hack to the British shores, 
and the usual period of receiving intelligence 
from ships arriving in India had long gone by. 

The sickness of hope deferred had been busy 
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in many a bosom besides that of Seymour ; and 
the fevexish anxiety and fears which waste tho 
heart, and wake in the voice o£ the piping gale 
and the sounding sea, were now giving way to 
darker surmises and wilder dreams. Hope had 
ahnost ceased to linger, or but 

'^ The hope that keeps alive despair," 

and the spectre-doubts that haunt the bosom of 
affection, when the period has past by that should 
waft home the message of consolation from a dia^ 
tant land, and still the blank day rolls on silent 
of them we love. They too h^ve had dieir hour 
of agony, but diat is long past. Yet what ant 
hour it must have been ere they went down into 
their burial-bed among the waves, and while they 
yet gazed upon the great gulf that was to hide 
them for ever,-*£rom whose dark and unfiithomed 
depths no tidings of them would ever reach the 
shores of the world, — :where no tongue would tdl 
dieir tale, and bear their last farewell to their 
weeping fiiends, — no earthly grave grow green 
above their bones, where love might make a part- 
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iBg pi^jmSij^ imd iitite^k 1^ but, 

siiddiig in did ifrkle, wtaM, eternal sea, they felt 
theyi^imfe Aoot td W Ud among its secrets, 
settreUess-iaiid seated il{^to go down into its cen^ 
tnd seriKindes idA the things before the Flood; 
never to rise again '* till the Heavens be no 
mote !^ 

That such had been the fate of the crew and 
paeseflgers of 1^ Indus se^Aied next to certain ; 
bttt die friettds of Herbert Seymour, though they 
could not give him the consolation of anything 
like reMS^uMehefe, yet ventured to suggest va- 
rious cauMT, by whidh tidings of them might 
ha?vse been prerented from reaching England, and 
hettiU eeemedw^Ungto grasp at the very shadows 
of poBsibiiity whereon to rest his hopes. 

One day, while (he fiimily were engaged in a 
eotivMrsttticMi^ on this subject, they were interrupt- 
ed by die anivil of a distant relative, who had 
come ta pay them a visit on his return from sea. 

In the course of an eventful life he had com- 
manded several ships in the West-Indian and 
SoutkiiAmencan trade, and had encountered many 

•a 
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of the Strange vidssitudes and adventures incident 
to the hfe of a sailor ; and it was probably in th^ 
hopes of obtaining some account of the Indus, or 
some suggestion respecting her fate, that young 
Seymour gradually led the conversation to the sub- 
ject of his unceasing thought, and at length asked 
the Captain whether hopes might still be enter- 
tained of the safety of a ship which had sailed 
from Falmouth for India upwards of a year ago, 
but of which no tidings had ever since been re- 
ceived? ' ^ 
" The safety of any ship,'^ observed the Cap- 
tain, ^^ of which no accounts have been heard for 
such a length of time is much to be doubted. 
Yet that some of her crew or passengers may still 
be alive, and be restored to their country, is a 
possibility of which I myself am a living exam- 
ple ; and my very last voyage furnishes as re- 
markable an instance, perhaps, as iEuiy on record 
of preservation from death, in one of the most 
hopeless situations to which a human being can 
be exposed. I was proceeding,^^ continued he, 
^^ with favourable weather on a voyage to Rio Ja- 
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neiro, and m^ht be rather more than half-way 
across the Atlantic, when a sail hove in sight on 
the verge of the horizon, and as it rose more dis- 
tinctly into view, I discovered, by the aid of my 
glass, a strange and suspicious-looking ship bear- 
ing, down, and gaining upon us very rapidly. 

^^ Not liking her appearance, as soon as she ap- 
jproached within call I hailed her over the wave, 
but was answered by a broadside from her guns, 
by which several of my crew were killed and 
. wounded. We returned her fire, however, and 
made the best defence we could, until we had not 
vaea 'enough left to work the gims, when we were 
boarded and made prisoners. 

^' The pirates having lightened our vessel of the 
most valuable part of her cargo, abandoned her, 
and carried away the surviving part of her crew. 
What became of them I never could learn ; but, 
being enraged at the resistance which I had made, 
they* allotted for me a different fate ; and having 
lowered me into a small boat without oar or sail, 
or ' provifidons of any kind whatever, th^y cut 
away the rope which held her to the ship^s stem. 
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and, with long and loud cheers of mockery, set 
me adrift upon the wide ocean. 

^^ I will not attempt to analyze my sensations 
at that awftil moment, — ^indeed such a rush of hor- 
rors passed over my brain as to leave no one predo- 
minant over the rest,— and their overwhelming and 
distracting influence produced such an undefined 
and wildering agony as attends the moments of 
recovery from a swoon, — and it was not until the 
vessel was at some distance that I distinctly awak- 
ened to a sense of my dreadftil situation. 

^^ Even now my ear rings with the peals of fiend- 
ish laughter which came after me fix»m the pirate- 
ship ; and yet, when they died away in the dis- 
tance, the silence which succeeded was even more 
dreadfiil, for it seemed to have closed over the 
last sound of a human voice that would ever 
reach my ear. And when the vessel'^s lessening 
sail set like an evening cloud over the waters, it 
seemed as if the last link which connected me 
with humanity and the world of life was broken 
for ever ! And my sensations vesemUed his who, 
standing on the brink of a precipice, ^Is the 
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earth loosening beneath his feet, or the rock or 
shrub to which he clings, with desperate grasp, 
slowly giving way, and about to consign him 
into the ficightAil abyss, ^ a diousand fathoms 
down !' 

^< Meantime the breeze which had wafted the 
ship &om my sight graduaUy died away, and a 
dead and dreary cahn settled wide over the 
waters. 

'^ The heavy chill of night came down upon 
me like death, and, owing to the want of motion, 
occsioned * general torpor of my frame. I felt 
a desire to sleep, but obtained only momentary 
and troubled slumbers. 

^^ At length the morning dawned again, and the 
sun, circling upwards from the deep, looked down 
upon the infinity of sea and the little atom of hu- 
man misery, the only speck upon its bright and 
boundless expanse ; but he rose in blood, tinging 
the clouds with red and storm-presaging streaks. 

^^ Still, however, the day passed on in a breath- 
less and death-like calm, till towards evenings 
when the sea began to heave and swell, agitated 
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like the autumnal wood, that ^ shakes without a 
wind.' 

• ^^ At last the storm broke forth, not grad.ually 
and heralded by the breeze, but in a moment, as 
if bursting with a crack from the ^ cave of its 
slumbers.' . Yet I heeded it not, or rather I hail- 
ed it as a messenger from Heaven sent to release 
me from the pangs of cold, and hunger, and de- 
spair, by which I had suffered so much, that the 
bitterness of death seemed already past. 
, " Instinctively, however, I clung to my seat in 
the boat as she bounded over the billows, or plung- 
ed headlong into the weltering abyss. Around 
me were storm and darkness brooding immense 
over the ocean, whose cold spray, dashing over me, 
roused me for a time, from incipient lethargy,— 
but nature at length gave way, — I began gradu- 
ally to sink into a state of torpor, and to feel as 
if going away into the hmd of dreams. 

^^ The last sensations of which I have any re- 
collection were of lights flashing around me, and 
of wild voices rising in chorus with the roaring 
sea ; and my first feeUng of returning conscious- 
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ness was that of wakening as from a fevered dream, 
and beholding strange faces bending over me in 
the glare of lamp-light, and in the cabin of a ship, 
by whose crew I had been observed, and snatched 
from the devouring deep and restored from in- 
sensibiUty. 

, ** The vessel in which I now found myself a 
passenger was bound for the Cape of Good Hope, 
whither I was carried, and from whence, after 
waiting for some time, I obtained a passage to 
England. 

^^ Thus it is that the deep sometimes restores 
its wanderers to their native shores after all hopes 
of them are at an end ; and occasionally, too, it 
affords some dark hint of the fate of those whom 
it hides in its grave, the particulars of which are 
sealed in mystery. 

^^ As an instance^ I may mention that, in our 
homeward voyage from the Cape, we picked up 
the fragment of a ship^s stem, upon which, with 
some di£Scidty, I discovered the name of a vessel 
in which my brother was a passenger, and spelt, 
with freezing horror, the word ^ Indus !' "" 
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As that &tal name smote his ear, Herbert Sey- 
mour gasped for breath, and sunk back into his 
chair. The fearful certainty which flashed upon 
his mind soon completed what the long-continued 
pain of agony, of doubt, and dread, had begun. 

He was carried to the bed, which he never left 
until borne to the grave, followed by his weeping 
friends and a numerous train of mourners from 
the surrounding neighbourhood, by whom he was 
much beloved and regretted. 
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THE BOROUGH. 



'' They ate and slept, good folks— what then ? 
Why then they ate and slept again.*' 

Prior. 



In one of those small towns, situated no matter 
where, which, by some fortunate circumstance in 
past times, have been elevated from the rank of 
village to that of Royal Borough, I passed some 
of my early years. 

The place might be about a mile in length, 
and consisted of one street, which meandered 
away through some low grounds, until its pro- 
gress was somewhat abruptly stopped by the sea. 

The houses, "which were low, were built with 
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their gables facing the street, and exhibited many 
other infallible symptoms of antiquity, both with- 
out and within ; but some venerable old ruins, 
like chroniclers of departed grandeur, gave an 
interest and an air of solemnity to the Borough. 

The streets, which were extremely narrow, 
sloped down at each side in such wise as to ren- 
der it expedient for the pedestrian to keep the 
" croun of the causey.'' They had no regular 
pavements, and lucky it was that they had not, for 
the few flags which here and there lay along the 
dwellings of the aristrocracy seldom failed to re- 
sent the insult of being trodden upon, by squirt- 
ing up a quantity of black venomousi'loQking 
matter into the face of the unwary i^tnlder. 

This sort of salutation they seemed to have a 
particular pleasure in bestowing upon such ladies 
and gentlemen as were proceeding in ftiU decora- 
tion to the scenes of ^^ feast and song ;'' and many 
a poor wight to whom Fortune, in her capricious 
dealings, had . assigned only one dress^suit, and 
that often noBo of the best, have they sent baek^ 
even from the very threshold of the balLroom, 
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affording a striking proof ^^ that man is bom to 
trouble as the sparks fly upwaids.'*" 

In waUdng along the streets the ol&ctory 
nerves were continually regaled with the most 
pungent odours, calling up, by the power of as- 
sodaticm, images of the most varied kinds. In 
illustration of this effect, I need only remind my 
poetical readers of the many sweet recollections 
of gardena and summer-glories, lapped up, as it 
w«ro, in the perfume of a rose; and, in like 
maiuier, the effluvia arisii^ firom the heads of 
stale fish, (the predominant smell in the streets 
of the B(»!OUgh,) presented to the susceptible 
imagination a visicm of its dinner-tables and civic 
feasts, at which, by the way, fish were never 
rdisbed until they were in the •above-mentioned 
state. 

It must: doubtless have been highly gratifying 
to the stranger who visited the Borough, to find 
himself, perhaps for the first time in his life, the 
object of universal interest ; and while progress^ 
ing aloi^ the streets, to see doors and windows 
flying open at his approach, and heads poping 
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out, — some with their hair in papers, others with 
no hair at all,— Hsome covered with Welsh wigs, 
and still more with Kilmampdc nightcaps. 
: Such marks of attention, however, were only 
preparatory to others of a more substan^ na- 
ture; for the inhabitants of the Borough were 
remarkable for their hospitaUty to strangers ; re- 
specting whom their conjectures were oftai but 
too fistyourable, since it frequently happened that 
the unknown persons, whom it was their jAea- 
sure to entertain and honour with all the . atten- 
tions due to gentlemen of family and fortune, 
turned out after all to be mere canaille. 
t Their liabiUty to deceptions of this kind was 
the more surprising, as they professed to have an 
intimate acquaintance with high life ; and it was 
a common saying among them, that no person 
could reside for any length of time in the 
Borough, even though he were a native of the 
west end.of London, without acquiring a greater 
elegance of manner and a more polished address. 
; Family-pride, as it exists in society, seems to 
involve an absurdity, inasmuch as the honour of 
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being descended firom a great man increases 
exactly as the degree of consanguinity to him 
diminishes; for his immediate descendants are 
as mere upstarts compared to such of his remote 
posterity as can trace their origin to their great 
'progenitor, back through a period of five hun- 
dred years; so that the honour increases with 
the distance firom ihe fiyuntain thereof. But the 
pride of ancestry with which the inhabitants ol 
the Borough were infected was more than usually 
absurd, having no foundation whatever whereon 
to rest, and, hke the world, ^^ hanging upon 
nothing ;^ the fathers being of a lower grade in 
society than the sons, and the grandfathers lower 
still, until an obscurity, deep as that which in- 
volves the origin of nations, in mercy spread out 
an impenetrable pall. 

The magistrates (Heaven bless them if still 
alive, and rest their souls if dead !) bore a strong 
family likeness to their brethren in other royal 
boroughs ; having the same corpulence as a cor- 
poration, the same sleek solemnity, and the same 
pomposity arising firom " pride of place.*" 
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Methinks, even now, I see the venerable guar- 
dians of the city marching in heavy procession 
to church, heralded by their guard of honour,*— the 
tovn-officers, arrayed in long light-blue broad- 
bottomed coats, faced with yellow, and having 
triangular cocked hats perched upon one side of 
the head, which gave additional effect to the 

r 

martial frown with which, in all the ^^ inso- 
lence of office,^ they strutted along the church^ 
aisle, and finally took post behind the great easy 
chairs where the civic body reposed during di- 
vine service, in aU the dozing dignity of lethargy 
and fat, immediately opposite to the pulpit. 

The pulpit was a fine specimen of the antique, 
illustrative of the taste of the times in which it 
was made. Carved on its wooden canopy, over the 
head of the preacher, like so many Cupids, with 
outspread wings, hovered a whole flock of angels, 
to whose infantine and chubby faces a chasten- 
ing solemnity was imparted by the overshadow- 
ing dignity of large full-bottomed wigs, such as 
decorate the Lords of Session while on the 
bench. 
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The clergyman was a judicious and benevolent 
person ; bui;, not dealing in that terrific sort of 
eloquence and violent gesticulation which, with 
certain classes, have ever been considered the 
tests of orthodoiiy, was rather undervalued by 
some of his floclc, one of whom, a member of the 
kirkHseg^n, gave him the defiiution of a good 
preacher, in the foUowing panegyric on his pre- 
decessor:-^ 

^^ Ah, Sir !^ exclaimed the elder, in the tone 
of pathetic recollection, ^^our late minister was 
the man ! He was the poorfti^ preacher ; for T 
the shcni; time he delivered the Word am^ig us, 
he knocked three pulpits to pieces, and dang the 
guts out o' five Bibles !^ 

The magistrates, however, were well enough 
satisfied with thdr pastor, the quiet tenor of 
whose discourses did not disturb their Sabbath 
slumbers. They were, indeed, a wise and philo* 
sophic body of men, who showed by their prac- 
tice, if they did not avow it in words, their belief 
that eating, drinking, and sleeping, comprehend- 
ed the whole duty of man, and the great business 
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of life, of which they were at once the means and 
the end, — an opinion, the blessed effects of which 
were visible in the florid cheek, and the full, fixed, 
and satisfied eye, which have ever disldnguished 
the philosophers of this persuasion. 

The only public amusements of the Borough 
were its assemblies, where youth indulged in the 
folly of dancing, and old age in that of cards ; 
and where the great men of the place would occa- 
sionally honour the company, and create a de- 
lightful surprise, by popping in about the eleventh 
hour, in top-boots and scarlet vests, and lead to 
the head of the country-dance the blushing mo- 
desty of seventeen, almost overpowered by the 
honour conferred. 

But it most frequently happened that the dance 
was opened by some lady of ton, who had lately 
returned from Edinburgh, and whose very soul 
sickened at the old hackneyed figures, and de- 
lighted and luxuriated in those of whose compli- 
cated evolutions she had acquired a knowledge in 
the metropolis. 

But, alas! we are not all equally gifted,— 
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great heights are hazardous fi>r the weak head,^^ 
rrors generally ensued among the uninitiated 
in the newly-imported mystery,— one blunder 
produced another, till the performers, reeling 
about, and jostling against each other, were mak- 
ing what billiard-players denominate ^^ the can- 
non,'" and it seemed as ^^ Chaos had come again.*" 

Hitherto the good people of the Borough had 
never ieen molested by a foreign foe, their only 
wars being civil ones ; but at length their latent 
energies were called into action, by a most alarm- 
ing and unexpected event. 

During a severe snow-storm, a French frigate, 
having on board a considerable number of troops, 
was wrecked upon the coast, at no great distance 
from the Borough ; and there being no military 
force of any description in the county, the citi- 
zens made a general turn-out; and a stirring 
sight it was to see them mustering upon the 
" Broad Street,'^ in order to be drilled by an old 
gentleman who, in his hot youth, had served his 
country at homej in a corps of Fencibles, which 
had marched in triumph from one end of the 
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kingdom to the other, most gallantly scaUng the 
hiUs, deploying into the valleys, taking possession 
of the best quarters in the towns, and carrying 
female hearts by storm. 

Upon this alarming occasion patriotism seemed 
to have inspired every heart, and all distinctions 
of rank and wealth were for the time forgotten : 



^' Groom stood by noble, squire by knight : 



♦♦ 



The highest with the humblest. The young 
hopeful, the heir-apparent of heather and sea- 
weed, forsook the sport of the hiU and the shore, 
and 1^ the grouse and the wild-duck for nobler 
game ; the doctor threw his ^^ physic to the 
dogs,^ and resigned the lancet for the lance; 
the lawyer gave up the cause of his cHents for 
that of his country ; for that, too, the shoemaker 
resigned his awl ; and even the tailor, fancying 
himself a man, instead of a mere fraction thereof, 
left his "goose and cabbage, and joined the glo- 
rious band who had assembled for the defence of 
their country. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this promptitude of 
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purpose, and chiydbrous feeling, the appearance 
of the recruha would, I fear, have been far more 
appalling to a drill-sergeant than to an enemy. 
Drawn up in line — 

" A ?U)rrid front they fonn." 

^^ Shoulder arms !^^ exclaimed the Captain, in a 
voice intended to resemble thunder; but the 
execution of the order was anything but simul^ 
taneous, and one man, it was observed, was still 
^^ standing at ease.^ Upon beii^ challenged by 
the Captain, and asked why he had not ^^ shoul- 
dered" along with the rest, ^^ What the deS's 
a^ the haste, (quoth he),— <;anna ye went till a 
body tak' a snuff?'' 

This single circumstance will enaUe the reader 
to form a tolerably correct estimate of the attain- 
ment of the citizens in the art of war. 

Fortunately for themselves and their country 
their services were not required, in consequence 
of the arrival of a detachment oi volunteers fiom 
a neighbouring county, which had been sent for 
on the first alarm, to whom the poor Frenchmen, 
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already half-dead with cold and hunger, stuncen- 
dered themselves prisoners at discretion; and 
thus the cloud passed away, and the Borough 
was restored to its usual state of tranquillity. 

At the time of which I speak there existed, 
and, for aught I know to the contrary, there may 
still exist, a more than usual proportion of elder- 
ly unmarried ladies. The cause of this melan^ 
choly fact I cannot pretend to explain, for many 
of them I^ have heard were great beauties in their 
youth. Taken as a body they were as firee-firom 
the peculiarities incident to single-blessedness as 
any other class of society ; yet true it is, that a 
few of the sisterhood took such a warm interest 
in the characters and concerns of their fdlow- 
citizens as had on several occasions well nigh set 
the town on fire ; and such was their unquench- 
able hatred of scandal, that they would not for 
one moment allow it to sleep, or even to die in 
peace. 

At the head of this Suppression-of-vice So- 
ciety was Miss Tabitha Primrose, a lady of a 
certain age, which, according to Byron, is of all 
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ages the most tmcenain. She had long made a 
dead halt at that of thirty, beyond which stage 
in the journey of life nothing could induce her to 
budge a single step. , 

One of the slowest movements in nature is 
the approximation of the nose and chin, these 
neighbours' requiring the greater part of a cen- 
tuiy to eflfect a meeting, by travelling over the 
flliort space which divides them in youth; and 
in Tabby^s case they had gone over fiilly half 
the distance, pointing, like the index of a dock, to 
a pretty late hour, — ^but all in vain. Suns and 
seasons might roll away, — ^moons wax and wane, 
-—sands might run and shadows sail, till dials 
grew green and tresses gray, — ^but amidst this 
moving scene Tabby remained immoveable, in 
protracted youth, with a bloom of that blessed 
kind which never fades, and a toig that bade de- 
fiance to the ^^ snows of time.'" 

Tabitha had been a great beauty in her youth; 
the evidence of which (as few people could speak 
of that period from their own recollection) rested 
on the best of all authority — ^her own ; but hav- 
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ing, it seems, had a tendency to corpulency, she 
had indulged rather too freely in the use of vine- 
gar, to which ought probably to be ascribed a 
certain expression of sourness about the comers 
of her mouth, which she still retained. 

In common with all other fair ladies, she had 
been " beseeched and besieged'" by a host of ad- 
mirers; but, being remarkably fastidious, and, 
perhaps, not finding among her swains a perfect 
Sir Charles Grandison, and, moreover, the age 
of chivalry being past and gone, when men sigh-, 
ed seven years for a lady^s smile, it somehow or 
other happened that Tabitha was left to 

" Waste her sweetness on the desert air/* 

We have all heard of those wise ancients who wept 
when a child was bom ; but Tabby went a step be- 
yond them, and, with a more prophetic philosophy 
of feeling, actually shed tears whenever she heard 
of a marriage ; and, in the midst of her sorrow 
and pity for the unhappy bride, thanked Heaven 
for having preserved herself from such a fate. 
She was such a determined enemy to every 
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of youthfiil levity, that the very firUking of 
hunbs seemed to displease her. Pure as new- 
fidlen snow,— Hsevere as justice,-— and unerring as 
mathematical sequences, — she stood alone, — a 
woman without a weakness, and a very personifi- 
catioii of prim propriety. 

^* But who can stand envy ?'' or when did ever 
such superhuman excellence escape the breath of 
calumny ? — agamst that even Tabitha^s virtue was 
no protection ; and there were not wanting ill- 
disposed persons who called her severe reproba- 
tion of derelictions from virtue downright scandal, 
and by whom the tears which she shed for young 
brides ware shrewdly suspected to flow from the 
regtet she felt at not bdng one herself. — But to 
return. 

The evening entertainments were of that kind 
denominated ^^ Tea and Turn-out,^ — a mode of 
treating one^s friends having the show of hospi- 
tality, but denying the power thereof. Tea and 
Turn-out !-— gentie reader, only think of such a 
hoax, — ^my blood yet runs cold at the thought — 
Tea and Turn-out ! 
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Early in the forenoon, a nuacUserrant, all 
smiles and roees, would enter and present a ^t^ 
paper card, whereon the eye caught the words^ 
^ Compliments, — compi^ny at tea,<«*Hspend the 
evening,^ &c. — ^thelast words seeming toitHonuaite 
a delicate hint of supper ; but thus it is that our 
feelings are cruelly sported with, and hopes are 
excited which are never intended to be Tealized. 
In consequence of such promissorg^oteBy how 
often have I risen &om a comfortable- fireside ^at 
home,, have adjourned to a cold room - above 
stairs,, and dressed for supper, when, alas ! tnsp^ 
per was not dressed for me ! 

The festivities of the evening commenced about 
six or seven o^dock, according to the nmk of our 
entertainers ; and as it seldom happened diat ttoy 
waiters were in attendance to himd about die 
tea, an excellent opportunity was affinrded to our 
Lotharios of showing their attention to the la^ 
dies in that way ; but in doing the ihing with 
an air, the consequence frequently was, that the 
fair ones received into their laps instead of their 
liands the elegant china vases,^ together with 
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iheix: seidding contents. Next were presented 
uriurious, kinds 4i£ rich sweet-bread, pleasant in- 
deed to the eye, but, upon a nearer acquaint- 
4inc0|<h^&ying an air of antiquity not altogether 
Hgiec^kUe. 

I Aa^^oon as the > refreshments of the evening 
.were^¥eri>the conversation became general, and 
Moaskmatty. par /^icM/ar : our absent friends were 
90t fbrgottim, nor were their most private and 
ddioate ^(Hicems overlooked. 
• ^ < lAbout nine o'^dock, a general rising took 
•place, whidi, not being resisted on the part of 
our entertainers, we read our fate in each other's 
<ey^.>mid made a 4edmultaneous movement to- 
wards . ibe door ; whence, with ill-suppressed 
. cbagisii,; we descended into the street, and made 
Jdie best of our way home. 
, Such was the nature of our evening pastime 
in the Borough, at the time I first resided there ; 
;buty returning after an absence of long years, , 

■ ^» ....:•■ -. . • 

^' I looked and saw the face of things quite changed ;'' 

I *.' ■ ti » i- .-. . » 

V 

'many oU^oends ^nd dd fashions had died, and 
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among the rest ^< Tea and Turn-out^ had givBii 

up the ^lOBt, and better things, of ^Riiich it was 

oidy the type and shadow, reigned in its {daoe* 

Instead of that meagre mockery, the sapp»& 

tables, plethoric even to apoplexy, exhibitecl m 

beatific vision sudi varieties as the followii^:-^ 

A large round of boiled beef, smothered among 

cabbage, through whose silvery panopy of mist 

appeared a smoked goose, a large mutton-ham, 

a roast of pork, a dish of dog-fish, and of Welsh 

rabbits melted in their own fat. The li^t meal 

was diluted by copious draughts of strong home- 

brewed ale, and the whole etherealized by several 

large bowls of rum-punch ; after which the ha|^yy 

guests retired to rest, to enjoy those pleasant 

dreams which are the never-fiuling reward of sudi 

good living. 

In this way they managed matters at the time 
of my last visit to the Borough; but, alasf 
there is nothing permanent on earth except 
change ; for I have lately been informed that 
" Supper and Tum-in**' hath gone the way of 
^' Tea and Turn-out.'*" A great and goodly con- 
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version hath taken place at then* evening parties, 
where controversial divinity is the standing dish. 
Mutton4iams, smoked geese, and Welsh rabbits, 
are superseded by knotty points of faith, still 
harder of digestion, and punch has given place to 
prayers. 
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The city's pomp,— 



Of life's extremes the grandeur and the gloom." 

Campbell. 



A GREAT city is a scene fraught with themes of 
deep and solemn reflection, and his must be a 
cold and superficial mind in which it awakens no 
deeper emotions than such as arise &om mere ex- 
citement. 

Often as I have visited London I am still as 
powerftdly affected as ever by its strange and 
ever-moving panorama of human life. 

Approaching it from the ocean, in passing 
up the Thames, its vicinity is made known by 
the congregated clouds of sails sweeping onwards 
before the breeze to this vast rendezvous of all 
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the wanderers of the deep. By and by we are 
merged into a forest of masts, which every mo- 
ment becomes denser and darker, as we win our 
way through its interminable mazes. It seems 
as if all the ships in the world were assemble 
there, to form one vast city of the waters ; sthd 
at length the masts become so crowded, that the 
eye fails to track them, as they stretch away 
with the bend of the river into the diin shadolry 
atmosphere of smoke. 

By land our approach to the metropolii^ irf an- 
nounced by a more crowded population^ and a 
country mottled with seats and villages. Th^ 
continue to thicken and stretch along the Mad 
until the trees and green fields are only seeiik'-by 
glimpses, alternating with brick-walls and tows 
of cottages which glance past us, as we ate "wMrl- 
ed along the highway to London. At length ih)e 
country disappears altogether, the crowds increase, 
the buildings thicken, and the scene becomes iddre 
complicated and wildering every momeili, tSD We 
find ourselves in the very centre of the city^ cyvir- 
topped by the majestic dome of St PauPs. 
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. From that lofty eminence what a scene ex* 

panda upon the gaze t Far as the eye can reach 

the great Babel spreads out upon every side, 

seemingly to the horizon, but seen in a dim un* 

i^nstain light through the haze of its smoke, and 

. ihns giving to the imagination the impression of 

irastneas undefined, inconceivable, infinite,— -such 

M arisea firom a contemplation of the ocean ; like 

,th0 distant sound of whose many waters seems 

the ceaseless hum of the multitudes below. 

, From dawn till darkness the stir and din of 

the city know no pause. The streets shake and 

.tbfmder with the clattering of steeds, the crash of 

!.. waggons, and the rumbling of carriages, career- 

jing Along in endless succession. 

. V Fiwi mom till night the tide of human life 
i^owa on, — a mighty and continuous stream, pass- 

. ing from Time to Eternity, ever dropping, as it 
X9Sh along, from this 'anxious and busy scene 
ioto the knd of forgetfulness. Many of the in- 

. dinduals of which it is composed, arrayed with 
jppwerand glory, occupying to-day the high 
places of thie earth, to-morrow are ^^ huddled out 
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of sigbt^^ and in a drear and BMe procession 
figttre away from tbe &ce of the earth. 

Passing along^ amidst the vast and unknown 
crowd,.! recf^paise a face of whic^ etea the 
glance of a moment awakens a worH of proud 
and glorious recollections. Fourteen years haye 
now rolled away since I last beheld it, and then 
but for an instant, as it diot past me thro«^ 
the blaze of battle, and yanished m its storm; 
but no one who has once seen can eyer forget 
that of the Duke of Wellington ; it is, moreoyer, 
but little changed, and still wears the same placid 
smile and calm dignity which neyer for a moment 
forsook it, even in the mortal struggle and earth- 
quake-shock of battle. — ^But to return. 

In the mighty mass of existence around me, 
how closely and mysteriously hath Nature wove 
her web of joy and grief, and what a sum of 
pleasure and pain is mingled in fearful contrast ! 

Amidst these ever-crowded haunts are blended 
together the titled heirs of fame and fortune, 
(whose very menials, in the wantonnefls ot 
wealth, are clothed in gorgeous apparel,, aad 
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ftnte mumptuoudy every day,) and^ with searee 
even r^gs to cover thcniy the children of poverty, 
esalled inta tln» ^' worid of waSing'^ to struggle 
vith cold, hunger, and disease. Hoe, as in the 
gn»Fe^ meet and mingle men of all nations, and 
the extr^BEies of human circumstances. Here 
life and death revel together, — ^bridak,. birth% 
and burials, and festal and ftmeral processions 
joade in the streets ! Here are brief meeth^s 
and everlasting farewells ! Side by side are the 
house of mirth and the house of mourning ; and 
wese our senses sufficiently acute, amidst the 
continual hum of life, which seema but one mo- 
notony of soundy we should distinguish the varied 
tones which swell the mighty chorus, should hear 
at the same moment the shout of laughter blend- 
ing with the sob of wo, and 

^ Fiiaeral shrieks with revelry I** 

Impressive as is this busy and eventful scene 
during the day, methinks it seems even more so 
when Night drops her curtain upon the '^ stage 
of meii,^ and tower and temple are pavilioned 
in darkness. 
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Awakening on my couch at midnight, eyen m 
the very heart of London^ all is solitude and si* 
lence, save when at intervals the stiUness is 
broken by the drowsy chime of some distant 
dock, or the call of the watchman, as he pace^ 
the lonely and echoing streets, announcing the 
flight of time, which, whether we sleep or wake, 
speeds equally away. 

Slumbering in the silence and shadow of night, 
the busy multitudes lie hushed and helpless as 
cradled infancy, and it seems as if Death had 
passed an act of oblivion over the great dty, and 
sealed it in that sleep which is only to be broken 
by the sound of the Last Trumpet : 



'^ 0*er each vain eye Oblivion^s pinions wave, 
And quenched existence crouches in a grave ! 



w 



But the last night-watch is on the wane, and 
ever and anon is heard the faint and far-off sound 
of a coach, bearing, perchance, from the pro- 
tracted debauch some ^^ lagging reveller,^ or lost 
prodigal, to the sleepless pillow and the horrors 
of solitude. 
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Darkness at length dissolves into dawn, and 
the stir and hum of the city, at first low and in- 
cEsdnct^ now begin to increase. But, hark ! 
what means yon deep and doleftil chime ? Oh ! 
I ' remember now. This is a day of death, and 
the bell of St Sepulchre is tolling the knell of the 
wretched criminal about to be hurried into eter- 
nity, and with relentless and iron voice is calUng 
hfm to his doom. 

It has now ceased. The pangs of the sufferer 
are at an end, and the tale of his crime and 
punishment are about to be added to the records 
of the day, to be read and forgotten ere the fiiU 
of night, — ^forgotten even by the crowd who wit- 
nessed his last agonies, and who now turn from 
the spectacle of death as from a show, to mingle 
again in the haunts of vanity and dissipation. 
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THE PARTING AND RETURN. 



'' One &tal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o*er our joys and our woes, 
To which, life nothing darker nor brighter can bring. 
For which jo^ hath no balm and affliction no sting." 

MOOBE. 



Passing one evening along the piaizas of Co-^ 
vent-Oarden theatre I entered the house^ and 
with some difficulty wedged my way into the pit^ 
which, owing to the first appearance of a new 
play, was more than usually crowded. 

Whether the fault was in the piece itself or in 
the acting I cannot say, but, certain it is, I felt 
little or no interest in the performance, and be- 
gan, as is usual in such casjss, to look about tnci. 
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and to seek amusement in a survey of the com- 
pany. 

While I was busily engaged in scanning the 
faces around me, I observed that my own was 
diligently perused by a gentleman dressed in 
black, who was sitting close beside me. I looked 
at him in my turn, and felt a dim and confused 
remembrance of having seen him befbra 

^^ If I am not much mistaken,^^ said the stran- 
ger, " your name is ' ?'' 

" Your acquaintance with my name,^ replied 
I, '' oonfirma the conjecture that I had b^un to 
form, that yours is not unknown to me, thot^h 
at this moment I cannot recollect it, or tell when 
and where I have seen you.''^ 

^^ Is it possible,^^ returned he, '' that a few 
years passed in India can have wrought uidb, a 
diange, that you cannot recogmse your old firiend 
Morris?" 

Morris indeed it was ; and after the first burst 
jof pleasure and surprise at this unexpected meet- 
ing wa8 over^ we left the theatre, and adjouxoad 
to a tavern in the neighbourhood, where we par- 
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took of A light repast. As soon as the supper- 
equipage was removed and we were left to our- 
fldves, ^ I coDgratulate you,^^ said I, '^ upon 
your return to your native country, and ahnost 
^ivy you the feelings arising from it, which I 
imYe no doubt more than compensate for the 
pain of abifflice and privation ; — ^indeed the tiiak 
of a few yean spent abroad are not to be regret- 
ted, since tdbey enable us to appreciate and enjoy 
the comforts and delights of home during the rest 
of our Uves.^ 

^^ Yott are mistaken,'^ replied Morris ; ^^ the 
en^viahle feelings which you suppose I possess 
exist but in your own imagination, as they once 
did by anticipation in mine ; but let not him who 
has sojourned in a distant land give way to his 
loni^ngs to revisit the scenes of his childhood and 
ntraee the walks of his youth, — ^let him keep the 
mountains and the sea betwixt him and his place 
oif tdrth. Shrined in his heart and glowing with 
the light o( hapjner days lies that fairy-hmd of 
memory ; but to revisit its scenes would be to dash 
the picture with shade, and to strike out from it 
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the £ur &miliar faces that gladden oi;ir dreams, or 
touch them with the dreary traces of tu^e, — ^let 
him therefore enjoy the beauteous yisiou as it ex-r 
ists in memory, but not seek to view the reality 
with a faded eye and a disenchanted heart,^^ 

^^ I am well aware that all our enjoyments 
come short of our anticipations, yet I fear;tbere 
must have been some untoward circumstance in 
your case which has mingled unhappy associa* 
tions with the scenes which should naturally give 
rise to the sweetest emotions."' 

" That is too true,'' said Morris with a sigh, — 
^^ there is in my case a circumstance of socrow 
that well may cloud the brightest day and. the 
fairest scene ; and though perhaps it is wrong in 
me to trouble you with a record of my errors aiid 
sufferings, yet, since by commimication we lighten 
the burden of our woes, I know you will forgive 
me." He then began as follows : — 

'' I had nearly completed the course of edujc(i-i 
tion which is generally considered sufficient for 
young men destined to seek their fortune abco^, 
Fhen, through the interest of an uncle who h^d 
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been long resident in India, I was appointed to a 
(^adetship in the Company^s service. 

^* I left the scene of my studies in order to pay 
a &rewell-yisit to my relations in the North High* 
lands of Scotland, and for that purpose took my 
seat in the mail-coach, which brought me, at 
a turn of the road, within a few miles of my 
birth-place, where I left it, and, striking off from 
the highway, proceeded on foot towards my na- 
tive glen. 

^^ It was Sabbath morning, and as I advanced 
upon my journey I began to see the ^ dwellers 
of the hills^ assembling towards the church, and 
to hear the chime of its bells. Before the com^ 
ihehcement of divine service I also had reached 
it, and entered in along with the humble friends 
add companions of my early youth. 

^^ In a few minutes a middle-aged gentleman 
walked in, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
and seated themselves in a pew ahnost opposite 
to the one which I occupied; and by the stir 
and bustle of curiosity which their entrance ex- 
cited among the congregation, I guessed that 
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they were strangers in that part of the country. 
There was nothing remarkable in the appearance 
of the gentleman, except an expression of worldly 
shrewdness, which I felt to be disagreeable ; but 
his wife had a nuld and dignified demeanour, and 
his daughter was of those who, once seen, are 
never to be fergotten. 

*^ She might then have been about the age of 
seventeen ; but her countenance had more thought- 
fulness and feeling than generally belong, or in- 
deed seem natural, to such early yesas. Her fea- 
tures were not of diat regular description with 
which painters and sculptors body forth their con- 
ceptions of perfect beauty, but possessed, in a far 
greater degree, the power of fascinating the be- 
hc^ler ; for they beamed with diat light of the 
soul which the cunning of the pencil cannot steal ; 
nor need I regret that it had not the power to 
fix upon earth the image of that beauty which is 
now in Heaven, since the picture is better en- 
graven on my heait ; and there, at least, the cheek 
hath not lost its rose, nor the eye its ray. — ^But 
to return. 
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" The service of die day commenced, and the 
sermon seemed to be a farewell-address to men 
about to leave their country, and to seek a home 
in some distant land. They were exhorted not 
to despond because their place of reAige lay be- 
yond the great waters, — they were reminded 
that Ood is everywhere present, and would be 
with them in the wide wilderness as much as 
in the haunts of men, — ^that we are at best but 
strangers and sojourners upon earth, as all our 
fiithers were, — and that, having here no conti- 
nuing city, we seek one to come. 

^' These passages of the sermon seemed to 
give pain to the strangers ; by which circiunstance 
I conjectured that they were a family which had 
been expected for some time past in . the parish, 
and that the gentleman was the person who had 
taken a lease of the surrounding district for the 
purpose of throwing it into sheep-farms ; in con- 
sequence of which so . many poor people were 
about to be turned adrift upon the world, and ob- 
liged to seek a home in the wilds of America. 

" When the service was concluded the stran- 
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gers left the churchy and passed hastily through 
the crowd, who eyed them in sullen silence as 
they walked along the glen towards a house btely 
erected by the proprietor of the district finr his 
new tenant, by which circumstance my conjec- 
ture respecting them was confirmed. 

'^ ^ There they go V exclaimed an aged woman 
who had once s^n better days, — ^ there they go, 
but die blessing of the poor goeth not with them ! 
I had hoped,^ continued she, ^ to haye been aU 
lowed to die where I have lived, and to lay me 
down in peace beside my fathers ; but it may not 
be,— the stranger hath come and left me netdier 
house nor home; yet mark my words. Yon 
blighted tree was once strong and flourishing ; it 
fed upon destruction, for its stem was in the 
grave, and was nourished by the tears of the wi* 
dow and the fatherless ; but the thunder came 
at last; it scathed the boughs, and the trunk 
withered; and so shall it fare with the despoiler of 
the poor. The hope of his heart, the child of his 
love, shall perish, — even yon young maiden, fidr 
a flower though she be as ever gladdened a cot- 
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tage or gcaced a court ; but it needs not the vi- 
sion which is now upon my soul to foretell her 
doom ; for there is that on her pale and thought- 
ful fi^e which, to the experienced eye of a mother, 
who, like me, has seen her own fair daughters drop 
away, speaks of an early grave !^ 

^^ I was much shocked at this speedi of the 
old wiHnan, whose denunciation of death against 
the young, beautiAil, and uno£Pending girl had 
something fiendish in it, which curdled my blood, 
and seemed the curse of the withered heart on 
which the prophet-spirit had come down before 
death. 

^^ I arrived at my destination in the evening. 
It was the house of a friend with whom my sister 
resided, who was the nearest living relative I 
had. 

^^ We were happy to meet, and had much to 
ask and communicate. I retired to bed at a late 
hour ; but the image of the fair stranger whom I 
bad seen at church, and which had engrossed my 
waking thoughts, came back upon my dreams. 

^^ I will not dwell upon the minute details of 
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the progress of my affection for the &ir £mina. 
Suffice it to say, that I soon became acquainted 
with her famUy, where I was a frequent visitor ; 
and my sister being the only young woman of a 
rank corresponding to her^s in that part of the 
country, they were often together, and I had fre- 
quent opportunities of enjoying her society and 
gaining her affections. 

^^ From me her yoimg unsophisticated heart 
received the indelible impression of first love, and 
I in turn became devoted to her. Our . attach- 
ment was imsuspected by her parents, and indeed 
was known to no one but my sister, who, although 
she disapproved of it as imprudent and likely to 
end in disappointment, had yet too much sympa- 
thy with our happiness to throw any impediment 
in the way of our meetings, or deprive us of the 
pleasure which we felt in each other^s society. 

^^ The time at length approached for my: de- 
parture: we had our last meeting, and at that feagt 
of tears I vowed eternal fidelity, and promised 
that, as soon as my services abroad should en- 
title me to leave of absence, I would return, when, 
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with, improved prospects, I might solicit her.hand 
with.a.re»sonable hope of obtaining the consent 
of her parents. 
"■ " I took my. departure with a heavy heart and 
proceeded to London, where I embarked on board 
a vessel bound for Calcutta. We dropped down 
ihe^ river on the night, and, having entered the 
Channel on the following day, bore away in the 
directi(m of the Land'^s End, and then stood out 
to sea. 

«*. The sun was setting in the west, and gilding 
the green earth, then smking in the deep ; and, 
oh I what a world of slimibering feelings and long- 
lost memories flashed back upon my heart as. I 
beheld the ^ land of my birth and of my father's 
grave,^ and the scene of my past joys and sor- 
rows, which held all that was dear, to me in life, 
waning over the waters, faint and far away as tl^e 
phantom-shores of the land of dreams ! I watched 
it as it lessened along the deep to a dark line, — 
a speck, that glimmered a while through the mist 
of tears which obscured my gaze. — I dashed the 
dew from my eyelids and looked again ; but the 
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vision was gone^-^-all gone,— it might be for ever. 
I shall never see these shores fade again widi 
such a pang, and, strange as it may seem, I 
grieve thereat. So blessed a thing is youth, that 
we regret the loss even of its sorrows. 

" After a voyage of the average length we 
reached our destination, where I was received and 
welcomed by my uncle in the most flattering man- 
ner, and entered with the fairest prospects upon 
oriental life. Yet still I was a stranger in a dis- 
tant land, whose modes of life were foreign to my 
heart, — ^where day was a season of languid re- 
pose, and eve, which at home was sacred to qtiiet 
walks and soothing contemplations, was the time 
of bustle and excitement. Night alone was to 
me the time of enjoyment ; for it wafted me away 
into the land of memory, and gave me back in 
vision the smiles and sweet faces that were far 
away. 

" Would it had continued ever so ! but by 
d^ees I began to mingle with and at length to 
relish the society among which my lot was cast. 

" About this time it was my misfortune to be- 
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come acquainted with a set of young men whose 
peculiar boast it was to be proof against the fas- 
cinations of woman, or, as they expressed it, the 
cunning of the sex. Love as it is felt in young 
and innocent hearts was to them the inexhausti- 
ble theme of ridicule, and the existence of female 
virtue they considered entitled to the same de- 
gree of credit as that of the Phoenix. While 
they confined themselves, however, to general and 
sweeping assertions, their opinions had little or no 
influence upon me ; but when these were backed 
by a multitude of corroborative facts and particu- 
lar examples of dereliction from virtue, with which 
their own evil experience had supplied them, my 
mind infi(^nsibly but strongly imbibed the poison 
of their principles, of which the banefol efiects 
soon became evident, and I began to repent of 
my vows to the fond confiding girl who had given 
me her heart. 

^^ For a considerable time I had combated opi- 
nions which I saw, if generally received, must be 
utterly subversive of the social charities ; but the 
fiend of suspicion, once fairly roused, could not be 
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laid, and shook, like an earthquake, the peace of* 
my once unsuspecting heart. 

'' Hitherto my correspondence with Emma had 
been both frequent and regular; but now, al- 
though I still duly received her letters, my re- 
plies became gradually colder, then less pimc- 
tual, and at last ceased altogether. She could 
no longer misunderstand my meaning, and wrote 
me a last letter, seemingly calm and passionless ; 
for though my apostacy was death to her young 
heart, yet the dignity and proper pride of a true 
woman concealed the woimd. In that letter she 
absolved me from my engagement to her, wished 
me every happiness through life, and bade me an 
eternal farewell. 

" After our correspondence had finally ceased, 
I heard nothing of her for a considerable time. 
At length I received a packet from my sister, 
who did not seem to be acquainted with what 
had happened, as her letter did not contain one 
upbraiding word ; yet it was written in a strain 
which cut me to the heart. 

" It informed me, that, in consequence,' she 
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feared, of some secret sorrow, her amiable fiiend, 
Emma, had fallen into bad health and low spirits, 
ending in a brain-fever, from which her recovery 
was imperfect, — ^that her intellects continued in 
a disordered state, and that she appeared to be 
rapidly sinking into a decline. 

" It was then for the first time that I felt 
the pangs of remorse ; and it was by awakened 
feeling that my reason was enabled to detect the 
miserable sophistry by which it had been delud- 
ed, and to be sensible of the absiurdity of form- 
ing, an estimate of all womankind from the con- 
duct of some of the worst of the sex whom my 
companions might have known in England or in 
India, in whose alliances the heart had no share, 
and with whom wealth, even if coupled with age 
and disease, was preferred to every thing else. 
I felt ashamed of myself for having been the 
dupe of fools, and longed to make reparation to 
.the girl whom I had so deeply wronged, if it 
might not yet be too late. 

** For this purpose I was just about to apply 
for leave to return home, when my uncle died, 

^1 
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leaving me sole heir to his fortune, which was 
considerable. I immediately resigned my situa- 
tion in India, and embarked in a vessel about to 
sail for England. 

^^ Once more did I behold the cliffs of Albion 
soar like a white wall over the sea; but they 
rose upon my gaze with troubled emotions, for 
my soul was dark, and cast a shadow over e[very 
scene. Immediately upon landing I set off for 
Scotland, and, leaving the coach a few miles from 
my native spot, took my solitary way towards 
the glen that sheltered the dwelling of Emma. 

^^ The scene was still the same as when I last 
beheld it, — and yet how changed ! The same, 
for its green hills, ^ all light and silence,^ tower- 
ed as heretofore into the sky, and over th^n 
the winter-storms of a thousand years had sbed 
their snows, and wrecked their fury in vain, — 
but changed ; for where the smoke of an hun* 
dred hamlets rose curling in the calm, and 
where the milkmaid^s song was heard at mora 
and eve mingling with the chorus of the woods, — 
all was silent, save the whistle of the solitary shep- 
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hard, or the bleating of his flock on the lonely hill. 
It, was spring-time, moreover, when I last looked 
upon my native vale, and the flower was in bud, 
and the woods were green, which had now falleii 
into the ^ yellow leaf.^ 

** Upon approaching the dwelling of Emma 
I became wild with emotion, and a nameless, un- 
defined foreboding of ill,-— my heart beat as if it 
would leap from my breast, and by the time I 
reached the house I was almost overpowered by 
my feelings. The door was opened by a female 
servant ; but I had no power of utterance. She 
desired me, however, to walk into the parloiu*. I 
knocked at the door, and a voice, which seemed 
the faint echo of one I had heard in other days, 
bade me come in. I entered in a state of breath- 
less agitation, and my startled gaze rested upon 
the faded form of my first love ! 

*^ She was seated in a window, through which 
the crimson light of the evening sky shed a dy- 
ing glow upon her pale cheek, and was gazing on 
the setting sun and the falling leaf as if reading 
her own doom in the book of nature. 
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" As soon as I regained the power of utter- 
ance, I addressed her, I scarce know how, for I 
was bewildered with sorrow. But she answered 
me coldly and as a stranger. I then mention- 
ed my name, and asked her if she had forgot- 
ten me? She raised her beautifid eyes,' and, 
looking at me with a vague and abstracted gaze, 
replied, that she thought my name was not 
new to her, but the recollection of it was like that 
of a dream : * Indeed,' continued she, * I have 
been very unwell, and my memory begins to fail ; 
but I will call my mother, and she will recollect 
you at once, for she is not of those who forget 
their old friends.' 

^^ I was struck with remorse as I gazed upon 
the ruin which my folly and wickedness had 
wrought ; while the kindness with which her un- 
suspecting mothier received and welcomed . me 
back was like coals of fire heaped upon my head. 

" My tale now draws towards a close. A 
bright hectic spot began to glow upon the cheek 
of Emma ; and a fearfrd thing it is to see that fa- 
tal sign, — ^that blossom of the grave lurking amid 
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the smiles of hope, with which consumption flat- 
ters and deludes its victim. It is as if, while 
gazing on the face of beauty, we could discover 
through the bright eye and blooming . cheek the 
ghastly frame-work which they veil, and could 
see the naked skeleton grinning behind its mask, 
in mockery of the * fools who adore !' 

^^ At length Emma died. She waned to a 
shadow, and vanished like a noiseless dream. 
Had she lived to recognize and forgive me, it had 
been some consolation ; but she never once had a 
lucid interval, nor even for a moment awoke to a 
sense of her sorrows. I saw her laid in the grave, 
in the same churchyard, and beneath the blight- 
ed tree where the old woman had foretold her 
death on the day I first beheld her. 

" Her father and mother were inconsolable, — 
the former has become dead to the world, and re- 
gardless of his affairs, which are rapidly fisdlen in- 
to confusion, and it does not seem likely that he 
will long survive her loss ; and my sister has now 
lefk that part of the country, which no longer holds 
any thing dear to me but the grave of Emma. 
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^^ I shall pay a pilgrimage to it once more, 
and then seek such alleviation of my sufferings 
as time and distance can administer in some fo- 
reign land."*^ 

Such was the conclusion of Morris' story. I 
mused upon it in silence, but answered not, for I 
had no consolation to bestow. 
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— " They order, said I, this matter better in France.— You 
have been in France ? said my gentleman^ turning quick upon 
me, with the most civil triumph in the world. Strange, 
quoth I^ debating the matter with myself^ that one and twenty 
miles' sailing, for 'tis absolutely no farther from Dover to Ca- 
lais, should give a man these rights !" 

Sterke. 



In search of novelties and fine scenes, a man 
often goes farther and fares worse than if his at- 
tention had been directed to his own country. 
Where, for instance, can we behold a nobler 
sight than the river Thames, leading its silvery 
mazes through verdant lawns and wooded hills, 
teeming with wealth, and, like a great artery, 
glowing with life and circulation to and from the 
heart of the kingdom P The earth has mightier 
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Streams, and scenes of more natural, but few of 
such moral sublimity ; for this river receives into 
its bosom the tributes of the East and the West, 
the productions of every clime, and the saik 
whose return shall gladden every land firom the 
rising to the setting sun. But there is a charm 
in the idea of foreign travel to which ^^ distance 
lends enchantment ;"" and, besides, it is fashion- 
able to talk of France and Paris. One would 
not be behind the ^^ march of the age/^ and, at 
a very trifling expense of time and money, the 
all-accomplished traveller may be enabled to 
prattle very respectably about the Louvre, the 
Palais Royal, and the Boulevards. 

Since the great desideratum of wings seems to 
be in some measiu*e supplied by steam, you may 
breakfast in London and sup in France. The 
thought is ecstatic and irresistible; so, without 
more ado, you pack up a few travelling neces- 
saries, drive down to Blackwall, and embark on 
board the steam-boat for Calais. A horn blows, 
as at the starting of a mail, and away you go. 
The passage down the river is delightful, — ^woods, 
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lawns, and palaces, seem flying past. A band of 
music serenades you, and you are surrounded by 
a gay assemblage of beauty and fashion from the 
West End to Wapping, — all under the influence 
of high excitement. In a short time you make 
Margate, formerly the limit of the Cockney 
grand tour ; and by and by you pass the melan- 
choly shores of the North Foreland, and see 
Old England fading in the night-fall. Upon 
reaching the Gbodwin-Sands, about mid-channd 
you djgtinguish the lights of Dover and Calais, 
rising on the shores, that long had stood aloof, 
divided more by war than by water. About 
eleven oVlock at night you enter the harbour of 
Calais, where the difi*erence of the scene which 
awuts you from that which you have left is felt 
to be great in proportion as the intervening 
time and distance are small. 

The moment you set foot on shore you are 
surrounded by the Marmeurs; the very first 
burst of whose eloquence convinces you that 
you have been labouring under a mistake in sup- 
posing you understood French. 
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Having delivered your passport at the Custom- 
house, you proceed to your hotel, upon whose 
huge papered walls trees grow and ships sail in 
the most approved attitudes. 

Next mommg you take your seat in the stage 
for Paris, but not till you have submitted to 
many petty impositions, — such as a gratuity to 
the person who signs your passport, and a dona- 
tion to the gientlemen who were kind enough td 
search your baggage, and a small additional^ consi- 
deration to said gentlemen on account of their hav- 
ing been obliged on that account to get up ratJii^ 
earlier than usual. Your miseries, however, seem 
at last at an end ; the postilion cracks his whip, 
and away you go, rumbling along over narrow 
streets and drawbridges, . and at last gain the 
open country. But pray order the postilion to 
stop, for some one is running after the diligence 
at ftill speed. A well-dressed young gentleman 
comes up almost breathless, and informs you that 
you have forgotten something. — What an honest 
people the French are ! — ^Yes, you have forgotten 
to— leave him a smaU remuneration for carrying 
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back the keys of your portmanteau from the 
Custom-house ! 

After travelling through a flat unmteresting 
country, you arrive at Boulogne, a handsome 
town, commanding a fine view of the Channel, 
over which the cliffs of Albion rise like a white 
wall. Here you remain for half an hour to dine ; 
and towards the conclusion of your repast a pretty 
French girl makes her curtsy, and sings, to the 
accompaniment of a guitar, some of her simple 
national airs, possessing a character half gay, 
half plaintive. 

The country from Boulogne to Paris continues 
to. improve; but is almost entirely unadorned by 
gentlemen^s seats and their pleasure-grounds as 
in .England. Groups of children serenade you 
along the road,^H8ometimes for miles, — and in 
return for their music expect a few sous, . 

On the evening of the second day from the 
commencement of the jonmey, your large lum- 
bering vehicle, ydeped a diligence^ (Iticus a 
rum Iticendo,) approaches the capital of France 
through long vistas of poplar-trees. Viewed 
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from a distance, its towers, its spires, and gilded 
domes, reflecting the gorgeous tints of an ev&i- 
ing sky, produce an effect like enchantment; 
but upon entering the city, the illusion is at an 
end, and you proceed to your hotel through daijk 
and narrow streets, or rather lanes. 

From Montmartre, Napoleon'*s Pillar, and 
various other eminences, may be had a complete 
view of Paris. It expands in nearly a circular 
form, and its whole mass of buildings being of 
a light cream-colour, unclouded by smoke, and 
variegated with palaces, gardens, and public 
walks, appears to infinite advantage compared 
with the dark and sombre aspect of London. The 
view also along the river is extremely fijtie, wbete 
the eye, after wandering up and down along the 
dense and well-defined outline of its edifices, its 
noble quays and numerous bridges, rqpoaes at 
last upon the green and wooded banks of the 
Seine, stretchmg away to the horizon. 

Immediately beyond the Fauxbourgs the 
stranger is struck by the sudden transition from 
the noise and bustle of the dty to the perfiect 
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stilfaiess of the country, imvaried by viUas, which 
in England always denote the vicinity of a large 
city. A few gunshots from the entrance of the 
town you may see the shepherd tending his 
flock ; and in the Bois de Boulogne, a short 
distance from the barrier-gates, you merge at 
once into the deep solitude of the forest, the si^- 
lence of which is only broken by the occasional 
call of the sportsman, or the discharge of his 
gun. This is a favourite resort of the beauty 
and fashion of Paris on Sundays, and it would 
be difficult to conceive a more sweet seclusion in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a great city. 

To the eye of an Englishman, Paris presents 
a vast mass of incongruities, an assemblage of 
the mean and magnificent; — splendid palaces, 
diurdies, and public buildings, extensive and 
beautiful gard^is, ornamented with ponds, foun* 
tains, and statues, are everywhere contrasted 
with filthy, dark, and miserable streets in their 
immediate vicinity, through which the imfor- 
tunate pedestrian cannot walk either with com- 
fort or safety, as they have not an inch of pave- 
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ment, and slope down towards the centre, through 
which 



(( 



No crystal waters flow.** 



Although Paris surpasses London in the ge- 
neral character of its public buildings, it has no- 
thing to match the sublimity of St Paulas, with 
its mighty dome towering into llie sky. Nor 
can the church of Notre Dame be compared with 
Westminster Abbey, where the dust of kings, 
heroes, statesmen, patriots, and poets, repose 
under your feet, and the pale monumental forms 
of the mighty dead are seen gleaming around 
you through its Grothic shades. 

The Restaurateurs and Caf^s, with their mar- 
ble floors, brilliant chandeliers, and innumer- 
able mirrors, by which the rooms and their in- 
mates are multiplied in every direction, are quite 
dazzling, and remind one of the enchanted halLs 
described in the fictions of the East. 

Something of the French character may be 
traced in the construction of their capital. In 
general, the public edifices are magnificent, while 
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Ae ftbodes 6f private life exhibit much that is 
mean and comfortless. To use a phrenological 
expression, there seems to.be a want of indivu 
duality about a Fienchman ; his personal seem 
to be absorbed in his' national fbelings ; he iden*^ 
tifies himself with his country in every thing, 
whether great or trivial ; he is a part of the 
grande nation^ and piques himself upon what* 
ever is French, from a gained battle to a grace- 
fill bow. 

One sees but little of that gaiety of the h^irt 
in Paris, which we have been taught to consider 
as an essential of the French character. I be^ 
lieve it is now to be found chiefly* among the 
peasantry, whose characters seem to have under- 
gone least change by the Revolutioti; and to 
tiiem Goldsmiths description of the nation in 
his- ^' Traveller^ still applies. Considerable 
munbers of this class, chiefly Normans, are oc- 
casionally seen in the siquare of the Palaia 
Royal, basking in the sun for hours t(^ther, 
motionless as statues, with- such a look of quiet 
hapfoness as if the mere light of day were enou(^ 

1BL 
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for them. The s^ht used to remind me of 
Moore^s beaatiful linea-* 

<^ Blest power of sunshine, genial day, 

Wkat balm^ what life is in thy ray; 

To fed thee is such real bliss^ • 

That had the world no joy hut this, 

To sit in sunshine, calm and sweety 

It were a world too exqulnte 

For man to leave it for the gloom^ 

The deep cold shadow of the tomh.** 

The appearance of perfect contentment in 
these poor people presents a striking contraat to 
the sombre visages of the military groups^ con- 
tinually sauntering about, slovenly in their dxeoi 
and sullen in iixeh a^iects, some smoking cigaocs 
and discussing politics, and othws musing inA 
their eyes fixed upon the ground, curling their 
mustachios with their fingers, and training tbon 
into the graceful meanderings of a cork-screw. 

In beauty of countenance the French ladies 
are much inferior to those of England ; bat they 
must be allowed to excel the latter in the artidtti 
of feet and ankles ; of which they also aflfind a 
mxK»1S)enk display than our fair countrywomen* 
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Their figiucfl are generally handsome ; but their 
mincing movementa (for they can haidly be said 
to walk) are the very antipodes of grace and dig- 
nity, and may almost come imder the denomina^ 
tion of a dog-trot . 

Notwithstanding the gallantry of the French^ 
they have allowed most of the heavier duties of 
life to devolve upon the womeOy who keq]» the 
shops^ manage the restaurateurs and cafes, and 
ace in^geneeal the more efficient members of so^ 
dety* 

Much ashas been said of the vices of Pans, 
malmg aU; due allowance for difference in sise 
and population, it is not once to be compared to 
London, either in r^ard to the frequency or 
mJ^gnTtTiHi* of its cnmes; though it must also be 
allowed to be inferior in virtue. The line. of 
demarcatbn betwixt good and evil is not very 
distinctly indicated, and in this all-pdite dty 
ev9ii virtue and vice sppear to be on terms of 
civility. 

Travellers have been very severe upcm the 
Ewgidifor thefar great naJdonalily^ and overweei^ii^ 
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ii^ ojHidon of themsehret; these, howeyex^Mt 
occasionally productive of beneficial effects* To 
be on good terms with ourselves is the first step 
to our bdi^ so with others. Self-esteem is the 
basis of benevolence ; and, perhaps, to it may be 
ascribed the acknowledged courtesy of the French 
to foreigners of all nations : << Pleased with 
themselves, whom all the world can pleaae.^ 

There is certainly a great v^nsatiUty in the 
character of the French ; their minds seem ca^ 
pable of receiving but not of retaining stroag 
impiessions. It is no uncommon thing for men 
who have spent the week in gambling-honaes, 
theatres, and other scenes of dissipation, to le* 
lire on a Sunday to the cemetery of P^re la 
Chaise^ and, amidst its coimtless t(»nb6, to 
soliloquize for hours, to shed tears over the 
graves of their departed fiiends, and sigii to be 
with them, yet immediately afterwards to xetam 
to their former haunts and habits of vice and 
frivolity. .' ... 

P^re la Chaise itself is characteristic of Freneh 
twste and feeling. It is a hill of considfiBaiie 
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magnttode^ in die immeduUe vicinity imd C(«a« 
mandiiig .a fiiffi new . of Paris. TJbe ey^ «^te|> 
nateLjE utsta on tbe abodes of the living and. tby? 
deac^4— <in splencKd palaces and pompous mon)^ 
jnenfts^-ii^nd weave at the same moment sctnsible 
of the hum of the'dty and the stiUness of the 

P^ la Ohaise is a pleasuise-ground of graveS) 
a succession of trees and tombs, a blending of 
beauty, and desolation, where the pale monumen- 
tal rangra aie veiled with bough and blosson^i, 
and gaadanded with wreaths of flowers. Perhaps 
there is too much of this, too much of a b^y 
dieat in thus dressing up the grave in a gay aAr 
tire; yet upon the whole the effect is pleasii^, 
and I think takes away rather from the borjcors 
than the sofemnity of the last abode. 

Under the present religious dynasty, it seems 
strange that public gambling-houses should npt 
merdy be tolerated, but even taken into its holy 
keeping and protection. I have heard it assert^ 
•ed by several gentlemen residing in Paris, that a 
dnb-zoom, which had been established for thejso^ 
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commodadon and amuseaient of strai^jans, iras 
shut up by order of the govenunent, such jh in- 
stitution being considered prejudicial to the m- 
terests of the gaming-tables ; and as govenunent 
shares the profits, it has a vital interest in pro- 
tecting these demoraUzing nuisances. 

These abodes of iniquity are always open to 
the public, Sundays not excepted; and the no- 
vice who enters with the intention of merely 
looking on, and sees what heaps of gold the up- 
turning of a few cards occadonally transfers into 
the pockets of his next neighbour, is amaied to 
see so much money so easily won, and is tempted 
to try his luck ; but, alas ! the sweat of his brow, 
by which the peasant earns a daily pittance, is 
the effect of a light labour compared to the feverish 
days and sleepless nights of the gamesten 

Upon entering these ever-crowded haunts, you 
are chilled by an air of deep abstraction,-— you 
have the dreary feeling of solitude in the midst 
of society,— <you behold the '< idolaters of chance^ 
sitting around the tables like men in dreams, to 
whom the power they worship doles out insanity 
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(Hid despoil. CSast a gknoe over their fitces, and 
you will ih^raiead the tale of ruin in characters 
is Uppalling aaid far more l^ble than the 
^^hand-wiiting on the wall,'' — ^you will trace it 
ki the cold relentless eye and the louring brow, 
from which the burning share of evil passion has 
ploughed out humanity,-i-you will mark the 
leaden and death-Eke spell of suspense, the con- 
vqlsive shudder, and the frightftd calm of de- 
spair with which the ruined wretch rises from 
the tables, — ^you will hear the echo of his last 
feot-ftlls die away, and at mom the Seine will 
give up its dead ! 

Of the public buildings and works of art be- 
lon^ng to Paris nothing need here be said. 
Descriptions of these have been needlessly mul- 
tiplied, for such things present the same aspect 
to every eye ; but the case is different with re- 
spect to men and manners, which appear in the 
most opposite lights to different observers, ac- 
cordii:^ to the medium of opinions, associations, 
or prejudices throi:^h which they are viewed. 

Of the swarms of tourists which every autumn 
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throws cff ftom this ccmiktry, liff ht'iiie'vAm 
mnnerauB aore the Cockneys. Sinee ihe'Oottli- 
nest lias beeome open to trivellers/ they aft 
erefywhere to be seen, and are so staNm^lBB^ 
sodated with our recollections df Paris, tlmt'fa a 
sketdi of it they are ^ititied to some notice. -'*- 
A Cockney is a stranger ercai In his own'coim- 
try, and out of London is out *of Ms dement i of 
all beyond its precincts he is the 'most ignoraiit 
of human beings, his loftiest fights of fSftiey 
have never soared above the dome of St Paufsl, 
and the general march of his mind as well as 
body has been bounded by Tower-Hill and 
Tem]^e-Bar. He sets off for France with audi 
childish and exdted expectations as the school* 
boy experiences on approaching a raree-show. 
He arrives at Calais, and stares at the inhabi- 
tants as if he expected to see them adorned 
with tails, having probably heard of these orna- 
ments beii^ worn by llie great men in Turkey. 
But in France he finds that men and women 
bear some resemblance to the same species of 
ammals in England, and also that the sky is 
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Ifim ABd the trees sre greai. Argaly wbat eeme 
^4o 8ee?-^-pthe ease is. pioyoking, and it k no 
hsttef at Pans. In vain its various magmfieent 
olyects solicit his attention ; his obtuse mind mis- 
tabes the indifference of stupidity with whidi he 
beholds them jFor the effect of a long familiarity 
with the works of art, with which (because he has 
been in the habit of looking at them) he fiincies 
himself intimately acquainted. His prejudices 
render him Argus-eyed in detecting every thing 
faulty, but shut up the avenues of soul and sense 
from the perception of all that is beautiful or praise- 
Wi»rthy. During his stay at Paris he herds with 
a dass of Englishmen, who, havmg left their own 
coimtry in disgust, now rail at that in which they 
have come to reside. He thinks himself a pa- 
triot, merely because he hates foreigners, and 
fWicies that his own country is exalted in propor- 
tion as others are degraded. He drinks confu- 
sion to all Frenchmen in repeated bumpers of 
their best wines, and verily the malediction re- 
turns upon his own head. He thus exhibits an 
edifying example of the effects of a vice almost 

h2 
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unknown among the people whom it is his plea- 
sure to traduce, and proves himself to be a 
greater nuisance than any of which he com- 
plains. 



^ 
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THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 



'' Oh ! what are thousand living loves 
To that which cannot quit the dead !*' 

Btrok. 



Ik the autumn of the year 1813, when Wel- 
lington had expelled its invaders firom the Penin- 
sula, and planted the British standard on the 
plains of France, I was sent upon regimental 
duty to a certain Spanish village, situated near 
the bottom of the Lower Pyrenees. It stood in 
the opening of a beautiful valley, which gra- 
dually narrowed as it winded up towards the lulls, 
and lost itself among their recesses. 

It was traversed by a stream which, rising 
among the mountain-solitudes, brawled away 
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over rock and steep, then graduafly sunk in more 
gentle lapses, and sung itself to sleep long be- 
fore it reached the ocean. The acclivities along 
its banks were skirted with chestnut-groves, and 
the receding steeps were mantled with woods of 
pine, which afforded a delightM shelter in that 
sultry clime from the hour when noonday took 
its siesta upon the hills, and not a breath of air 
or the rustling of a leaf disturbed its repose, un- 
til the sun went down in all his glory, and the 
mountains returned his parting smiles. 

The heights in the immediate neighbourhood 
had been occuped by the French army, and had 
lately been the dieatre of war ; but then all was 
solitude and silence. The roar of battle had 
died away, and friends and foes were sleepii^ in 
peace. The scene was worth a ^^ thousand ho* 
milies^ on the uncertainty, briefiiess, and vanity 
of human life ; but amidst the glories of nature 
the heart does not easily give way to the dark 
inspirations of melancholy. 

Upon these fields, it is true, many a hope had 
been withered, and many a bright career had 
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iieen dosed' fi)r erer. But is it nothing to have 
heen onoe hxpfj^ because that happmess must 
^easeatlastP Is it nothing to have fived and 
«iijoyed^< — ^to have inhaled the breath of heaven, 
•— 4o have gased upon the fiu» of beauty, and 
tiirilled beneath the Iratice of love, — ^to have wel- 
comed the returning spring and the openmg 
vose,— to have been ^^ wakened by the lark imd 
ttOed'by falling waters ?^ Is it nothing to have 
once known such joys, because there conies a 
time when we shall know them no more ? and to 
have walked in the Messed light of this day, be- 
cause the long night cometh at last P Alas ! 
Ulas ! fixmi such considerations as these we shall 
eeek for consolation in vain. It is to have known 
dehght that makes us mourn its loss,— it is the 
joys of life that make it hard to die. 

More than a month had elapsed since the tide 
ci war had rolled away over that scene of beauty, 
but its traces were everywhere visible, like wrecks 
upon the ocean when the storm is o^er, making 
the dreary calm more appalling than the tempest 
itself. 
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The deadly blast had passed away, but the 
earth had withered beneath its breath. Yel a 
little while, thought I, as I gazed upon, die 
scene, and Nature will repair her w<»rk; ihf>, 
scathed tree will be hung with bough and \Aob- 
som, the birds will sing amidst their bowers, and 
the grass will grow green above the gxavea. 
Time will efface these sad memorials of decays 
and returning spring will clothe them with xeno^ 
vated beauty. But the woes of war are not ccoi- 
fined to the field of death; even now, upon 
a far-distant shore, how many hearts are pining 
beneath its wounds, for which time hadi no balm, 
and returning spring brings no healing on ita 
wings, — ^which find no respite from the pains of 
memory but in slumbers of the night, when^ in 
the land of shadows and of dreams, they meet 
widi the distant and the dead ! — 

^' They mourn, but smile at length, and smiling mourn ; . 

The tree will wither long before its fall ; 
The hull drives on^ though mast and sail be torn, 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall. 
In massy hoariness, the ruined wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone ; 
The bars survive the captive they enthrall^ 
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Ue ^ dmgt ^Bttton^, dioan^ ttoiini keep oat the sun, 
A94 thus th« hMrt iria bveak, yet biokeoly live en." 



Biidi were my leflectioiis as I stood beneath 
tli^coivert of a wood, Hlnrring the green margin 
of A^ stream which wandered down the valley, 
wlien I wiEiB awtikened fibom my reverie by the 
apflroadi of a lady deeply vdOied. She proceed- 
ed\a short distance along its banks, with a pen- 
sive step and a downcast look, and paused before 
what appeared to be a grave ; upon which she 
knelt down, and strewed it over with such faded 
flowers as the season supplied. Her face was of 
the finest order of beauty, but very pale. " Af- 
fliction,^ to use the words of Sterne, <' had touch- 
ed it with something scarce earthly.*^ She fixed 
her dark eyes upon the green turf beneath her, 
and then raised them to Heaven as if in the act 
of prayer; and, after continuing in the atti- 
tude of devotion for some time, rose, seeming- 
ly soothed by the thoughts in which she had 
been engaged, and walked slowly away towards 
the village. 

Upon returning home, I related the circum- 
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Stance to my landlord, and xeoeiyed firom him 
the following particulars of her story, explana- 
tory of the soene I had witnessed :— 

During one of diose pauses of war, as biirf 
as they are delightful, which occur betwixt the 
acts of its fearftd drama, while llie French oc- 
cupied those strongholds of the Pyrenees, ficom 
which they had been so lately expelled, a regi- 
ment of British troops was quartered in the vil- 
lage, and one of its officers had become enamour- 
ed of the lady whom I had seen, during his resi- 
dence in the house of her father, where he hap- 
pened to be quartered. 

Notwithstanding their services, the British 
troops were no favourites with the Spamards, be- 
twixt whom and their ddiverers the jealousy, 
pride, and religious bigotry of the latter, prevent- 
ed any thing like an approach to fiiendsfaip. In 
every land, however, there are minds of a noUer 
nature, which rise superior to the prejudices of 
country and education, and of this description 
were the members of the family of whidi the 
young soldier was at the time an inmate; while 
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he, finuik, generous, find of a prepoesessing ex- 
terior, uniled to<die graces acquired <in polished 
society, soon obtained the affections ci the youi^ 
and warm-hearted Spaniard, 

The margin of the mountain-stream, where I 
had for the first time beheld her, was their fa- 
vourite resort, although the heights a few miles 
distant were covered with the ^^ battlers dreadftd 
array ;^^ but the path of love seems doubfy 
precious when it borders upon die ^^ valley 
of the shadow of death.^ — To proceed with my 
simple narrative : Their vows were plighted, and 
they were betrothed; but under such circmn- 
stances, when a movement of the army, and, 
consequentily, a battle, was expected every hour, 
they could only look forward to the period of 
their union in the termination of the war, or at 
least in the liberation of the Peninsula. 

Oie evening, whHe they were enjoying the 
glorious hour of sunset at their favourite haunt, 
they observed an officer on horseback gallop past 
-at fidl speed towards the village ; thither they 
immediately repaired, and found their suspidons 



reftlked. Ab order had arrit^ lin* a gehanl 
nuyv^ement of the army on the taiio'img^mcfttmg 
before daybieak. ^■ 

I shall not attempt to paint the paortii^ eo^ny^ 
but, having stated the circumstances imder -whldi 
it took place, leave it to the imagination df the 
leader, who will better conceive than I canQe- 
scribe the feelings of the poor Spanish gixi- oA 
lliat night of sorrow, and on the succeeding daj^ 
when she was doomed to hear the heavy, -ceate^ 
less, and deepening boom of the cannon doag 
die line of position occupied by ihe enemy, and 
when at nightfall she was roused ftom a state of 
ihe most agonisdng suspense by the sight of her 
lover, borne back wounded and bleeding from the 
field of battle. 

At the first shock occasioned by the sad spec* 
tade she passed from one fainting fit into an- 
other ; but, recovering at length in some degree^ 
nature foimd relief in a flood of tears. 

During the days and nights which he lix^ered 
in pain she never left his couch. In his mo- 
ments of agony her bosom was his pillow, and 
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tike warm tears q£ pity and of love, welliog firom 
bev. beart^. the balm that soothed his 8ufiferi|ig& 

But human aid was exhausted in vain,— the 
iiyujry wae too deep, — a vital part had been af- 
fected,— -nature at length was worn out,—- and he 
expived in her anns. 

He was buried, at his own request, on the 
banks of the stream where their vows had been 
piloted, and which was consecrated and^made 
hallowed ground by the most sacred feelings of 
the heart. 

It is the general belief of the world that love 
cannot exist without hope. Of the falsehood of 
this opinion bear witness, ye countless tombs, 
decked with its garlands, and watered with its tears ! 

Concealed from observation in the wood from 
which I had first seen the fair Spaniard, eve after 
eve did I behold her repair to the only spot in 
the wide wilderness of this world where her broken 
heart could find repose. 

One evening, however, I missed her. A se- 
cond and a third passed, and still she came not 

before. 
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The day previous to my departure firom the 
village to join the army in France, I paid a £Eure- 
well-visit to the soldier'^s grave, &om which the 
turf appeared to have been newly removed and 
rqdaced again. It was even so ; the prayer of the 
mourner had been granted, — she slept bedde him ! 
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JACK OTLANAGAN. 

'*' How stands the glass around !— 
For shame ! — ^you take no care^ my boys— - 

How stands the glass around, 
Let mirth and wine abound !" 

Oid Song, 

It was in the British camp, before St Sebastian, 
that I first became acquainted with Lieutenant 
John O^FIanagan, generally known among the 
officers and men of his regiment by the fnendly 
imd familiar abbreviation of Jack. 

To show the reader what manner of man he 
was would require the aid of the pencil as weU as 
i£ the pen, which latter I am well aware is of it- 
self quite inadequate to the work of delineation. 
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Jack was a native of the south of Ireland, 
somewhat above the middle-size, and apparently 
not under middle-age ; or, if he really was as 
young as he professed to be, Toil had forged the 
handwriting of Time with such felicity, that no 
one could have suspected the deceit; in other 
words, the crowVfoot had made a deep impres- 
sion at the comer of each eye, and numerous 
wrinkles meandered over his brow. 

The sufferings of the Peninsular Campaigns 
(in all of which he had served) had also given 
him something of a worn-out appearance, and his 
cheek had exchanged the hue of the rose for that 
of virgin-gold. 

In the construction of his eyes Nature had de- 
viated from her general plan,— *they might in- 
deed well be said to be matcMess^ inasmuch as 
they bore no kind of resemblance to eadi ather, 
one of them squinting in a most unusual degree, 
and the other having what is called a ecust. The 
former, with a bewildering dubiety of directioii, 
seemed to ogle two or three objects at once ; wfaik 
the latter, which occupied a situation about half 
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an inch higher in the &ce, like a jealous guar- 
dum, seemed to keep a watchM outlook upon the 
little leering libertine below, lest it should wander 
away after the dark-eyed Donnas of the land. 

Collapsed cheeks and a mouth having a lean- 
ing to one side of his j&ce formed its remaining 
peeoliarities ; and his cravat, or stock, he wore 
so loose as to afford a distinct view of a long 
scraggy neck rising firom a narrow pedestal of 
dioulders, one of which ambitiously overtopped 
the other, and terminated in a sharp knob, where- 
on his epaulet, like the dove of the ark, finding 
no resting-place, slid firom its bony pinnacle, and 
hung down upon his back in droopmg repose ; 
and his cap he wore so high upon his brow, that 
the back part of it rested under the neck of his 
coat His figure altogether was very spare, and 
looked as if it had been flattened by pressure. 
His legs, or rather walking-sticks, (for they had 
long be^i deserted by their calves,) were of the 
smallest upon which warrior ever toddled forth to 
battle; and Jack, with an infatuation common 
to men of his make, constantly exposed them 
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in tights. They were assisted^ however, in car- 
rymg him on by the co-operation of his ajrms^ 
and a general auxiUary wriggle of his wbiilc 
body. n>: 

His accent was strongly Hibernian, and Jus 
patriotism was ardent as it was circumscribed* 
its focus being the city of Limerick^^and the ulin9fi|& 
limits of its genial glow extending only over die 
southern provinces of Ireland, — ^the nortb^m por- 
ticm of the island being, in his opinicm, the verj^ 
Botany Bay of Europe. 

During the whole of the Peninsular Campaigns^ 
the toils of which Jack had suffered and survived^ 
he had lived chiefly on suction ; and, in the ab-» 
sence of his favourite national beverage potheen, 
had solaced himself with rum and brandy, in 
which articles of daily consumption most of. hia 
cash was liquidated. In the bottle he finindu 
consoling firiend, a sweet oblivious antidote to the 
toils of war ; and those periods during which thd 
rigid duties of a soldier in camp denied convii 
vial indulgences he considered as so many dreary 
blanks in existence. 
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It was no great wondar, then, that Jack sighed 
for his native land, where, unmolested by long 
marches, bivouacks, and picquets, he might en- 
joy his evening tipple in a comfortable barrack- 
roomy and, when no longer able to occupy his 
chair, might tumble into bed without fear of be-> 
i^ startled from his repose by the beat of the 
alarnMlrum. 

' In the first unsuccessful attack upon St Sebas- 
tian, Jack was one of the storming-party ; but 
scarcely had he sallied forth from the trenches 
wliea a musket-ball carried away the peak of his 
cbp, and, along therewith, a certain modicum of 
the skin and flesh immediately above one of his 
eyebrows. 

Jad£ was almost blinded with blood; but 
though he declared he was a dead man, this trif- 
Mng circumstance did not prevent his retreat into 
the trenches, through which he made the best of 
hb way to the camp and took to bed. In a short 
time he was waited upon by a regimental surgeon, 
who pronounced him out of danger ; and Jack 
inwardly rejoiced at haying received a wound 
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which he had no doubt would affi>rd him a pass- 
port to the land of potheen and potatoes, where 



2_ »» 



'^ A bottle and kiod landlady would dear up aU again. 

So, without more ado, he packed up his baggage, 
and, bidding adieu to his fiiends and to the camp, 
set off for Passages in order to secure a passage 
for England. 

The third day after his departure Jack was 
missed at morning parade by the colonel of his re- 
giment, who, upon inquiring what had become of 
him, was informed that he had been wounded, 
and had gone to Passages preparatory to his em- 
barkation for England. 

The colonel in amaze sent for the surgeon in or- 
der to ascertain the nature and degree of the injury 
received; and, upon being informed that it amount- 
ed only to a mere scratch, immediately despatdi- 
ed a sergeant to Passages in quest of the home- 
sick soldier, with orders for his immediate return 
to the theatre of war. The sergeant, upon ar- 
riving at Passages, commenced his inquiriee after 
Jack, of whom, however, for a long time, he could 
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obtain no infennation whatever. At length he be- 
diought himself of extending his search among 
the ships about to sail for England ; and while in 
the act of descending along the companion-ladder 
of one of them, he heard a voice, not altogether 
unknown to him, warbling the following exquisite 
Irish melody :— - 

^' Och dideroo daisy, my jewel, be aUy, 
It's all botheration from bottom to top ; 

Ocb Paddy, my honey, take care of your money. 
This London, agra, is the devil's own shop/' 

And upon entering the cabin he beheld the 
wounded warrior of whom he was in search seat- 
ed with the captain of the vessel over a brimming 
jug of punch, enveloped in clouds of tobacco- 
smoke, with a cotton kerchief instead of a laurel- 
wreath around his brows. Great was Jack's sur- 
pnse and dismay when the sergeant entered the 
cabin, and informed him that his valuable ser- 
vice, could not possibly be dispensed with, and 
that the Colonel requested his immediate return 
to the camp. 

At that fatal annoimcement his visions of 
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'^ home and beauty^ melted into air, and his 
heart and voice ahnost died within him, as he roae 
to return to the sickening scenes which he hadso 
lately left 

Shortly after the unfortunate result of this 
home-fever, our division received orders to break 
up from their encampment, and to march towaids 
the Pyrenees. 

Preparatory to the movement, while others 
were filling their haversacks with beef and biscuit. 
Jack provided himself amply with his usual re- 
sources of brandy and cigars, — and in this choice 
he clearly showed his supericnr wisdom ; for where* 
as the former kind of ammunition only asedsts the 
soldier to struggle with his sufferings, the latter 
renders him insensible to them. 

And many a time during the mardi of that sul- 
try day did Jack have recourse to the dbeering 
and consolatory draught, which, while others were 
fainting by the way-side, enabled him, with a light 
step and a buoyant heart, to finish the journey of 
the day, and at night bedewed his spirit with 
obHvion, 
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Dttring our winteir-encampment in the Pyre- 
nees aad their yidnity the weather was excessiye^ 
ly severe, and Jack^s potations proportionably 
great. It was amusing, yet pitiable, to behold 
him in the cold sleety mornings making a hasty 
toilet, when, having hung up his watch along 
the tent-pole by way of a mirror, in attempting to 
diave, his hand would shake so violently, that, 
after making two or three gashes in the lower 
part of his face, he was obliged to wait the ar-^ 
rival of his servant with a large glass of brandy, 
which was no sooner swallowed than it acted like 
magic, and enabled him, with a steady hand, to 
scrape his chin and to sign the report of the state 
of his company. 

Before he had properly completed the operations 
of dressing, however, the bugle generally sounded 
for parade, and in his haste and confusion he 
would sally forth from the tent towards the pa- 
rade-ground, fastening his sash and girding on 
his sword by the way, but forgetting to tie the 
strings of his pantaloons, which trailed after him 
through the mud. 
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About this time the tent of which I was an in- 
mate had moie inhabitants than it could* well ac- 
commodate, and as Jack held undivided possession 
of a small one of his own, I accepted his invitation 
to take up my quarters with him for a few nights. 
I entered his canvass-dwelling about bedtime ; 
aQd being informed that he was passing the even- 
ing at a convivial party in a neighbounng tent, 
from which it was not probable that he would re- 
turn till a late hour, I retired to rest. I was wak- 
ened, however, about midnight by a noise as of 
something floundering among the cords whkh fix- 
ed the canvass to the ground; and,poj^ingoutmy 
head, beheld Jack sprawling upon his tsLce at the 
threshold of the tent. I immediately called his ser- 
vant, who slept close by, and with our united ef- 
forts he was safely housed and put to bed. 

It appeared next morning that he had receiv- 
ed more falls than one, and those not upon beds 
of roses, but among whin-bushes, of whidi his 
face and hands bore such indisputaUe marks as 
to render his absence from parade for some days 
absolutely necessary. 
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Duiing the short time I resided in his tent he 
gHve me nuoiy sage adyices and golden roles to 
be observed in the dioice of fiiends. He warn- 
ed me, in a psrticcdar manner, to beware of the 
natives of the north of Ireland, as being the most 
cdkUblooded and treadierous characters, fuUy as 
bad if not worse than Scotsmen ; bnt he advised 
me by all means to cultivate the friendship of the 
O^s and Mac^s a£ the south, who, he observed, 
had their hearts in the ri^ht side, and were, 
moreover, the most ancient and honourable race 
of men upon the face of the earth. 

Jade was social in aU his pleasures ; and when 
at any time he happened to'obtain any provender 
better than common camp-fare, he never failed to 
invite a few boon companions to partake ; and 
although he himself had little or no appetite for 
food, he felt a pleasure and a pride in the dis- 
play of an abundant table to his guests, and no- 
thiiig jdeased him so much as to be compliment- 
ed,^nhi»8uperior8tyle<rfHving. 

But it was not until an hour or two after din- 
ner that he was properly in his element^-^when. 
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under the united influence of brandy tod cigalas, 
he began to entertain his firiends with graphic 
descriptions of his love-scenes with the young la* 
dies of the county Limerick. On such occasions he 
who could keep his gravity must have been more 
or less than man ; but Jack was too deeply occi^ 
pied with descriptions of the dear craters, and of 
his own feats in the way of heart4dlling, to no- 
tice the faces of his guests convulsing with sup- 
pressed laughter at the idea of such a Lothario 
making success^ love to the £ur daughters of 
Erin. 

During the time that our army was encamped 
before Bayonne, and along the range of the Py- 
renees, a line of telegraphs was established for 
facilitating communication along its extensive 
position ; and of one of these signal-stations Jack 
was appointed superintendent. 

For this duty he had an allowance of five 
shillings per day, which enabled him considerably 
to increase his stock of brandy and tobacco. But, 
unluckily, it soon appeared that his eyes were ill 
adapted for distinct vision; and one day, in an af-^ 
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fair 6{ posts f he signalized himself by playing at 
cross-purpose with his correspondents, who were 
thus thrown into concision, and, like the builders 
of Babel, became unintelligible to each other ; in 
consequence of which misunderstanding Jack wa« 
infonned that his services at the signals were no 
longer necessary, and that he was at liberty to ie» 
turn to his r^imental duties. 

Preparatory to a long march, or any other 
great exertion. Jack never failed to strengthen 
himself with a double allowance of his favourite 
refreshment. To the weakness of a worn-out 
constitution, which rendered such assistance ne- 
cessary, and not to any feelings unbecoming a scd-< 
dier, do I verily beheve it was owing, that, on 
the day of ^battle, he always appeared to be in a 
state of more than usual conglomeration. 

On such eventftil occasions, when the distinc- 
tions of rank are apt to be forgotten or overlook- 
ed by the men, it was no great wonder that they 
carried their familiarities somewhat too far to-> 
wards Jack. t 

When entering the scene of action one would 
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say, — ^' Come, Jack, let us be detftmguislied, or 
^^ptiiiguished, to-day r Another would call out, 
^^ Never mind that fellow. Jack, but keep dose to 
me."" A thuxl would shout, — '^ Hu2za, Jack, 
for the Holy Land, the Sod, and the lasses of 
Limerick r To all this Jack would mildly refdiy, 
— ^^ Now, my good lads, as soon as this affinr is 
over, I''ll give ye a guinea to drink, if ye'll not 
confuse me.**^ 

With the exception of the slight scratch re- 
ceived at St Sebastian, Jack had passed through 
the long and fiery ordeal of the peninsular war 
unscathed ; and when his brother-officers used to 
marvel at his escapes, and tell him that he sure- 
ly possessed a charmed life, Jack would observe, 
with an ominous shake of his head, that the pitcher 
which went often to the well would be broken at 
last. However, he lived to return to his coun- 
try ,^-and the little I afterwards learnt respecting 
him was told me by an officer of the regiment to 
which he belonged. It consisted of the few foU 
lowing particulars : — 

When Jack once more beheld the shores of the 
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Green Isle rinng from the sea, he became wild 
with joy, and capered about the ship^s deck in 
sudi an extravagant manner as to create some 
fears for his intellects. 

Upon laadii^ at Cork, he could scarce restrain 
hia feeUngs within the bounds of propriety ; and, 
in passing along the streets, he was met by an old 
trusty fiiend and bottle-companion. Their mu- 
tual recognition was announced by a diout of ec- 
stacy, followed by an embrace, — after which they 
immediately adjourned to a tavern, which they 
did not leave for two days ; and, during the 
whole time, my informant was told that they never 
went to bed, nor even quitted the festive board. 

Jack^s residence in Ireland would probably 
have proved more fatal to him than even his toils 
and sufferings in the Peninsula ; but, at the open- 
ing of the campaign of 1815, he once more em- 
barked with his regiment for Belgium, and again 
marched into mortal conflict on the plains of 
Waterloo. 

When the muster-roll of his corps was read at 
night, his name was called, but there was no re- 
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ply ; and when a fatigue-party went forth to 
bury the dead, he was found among their count* 
less heaps, stretched upon his back, and pierced 
with a ghastly wound. Yet so ludicrous was poor 
Jack^s countenance, even in death, that the offi- 
cer who commanded the party declared, that the 
men could scarcely maintain their gravity while 
they performed the last melancholy duty of co- 
vering his cold remains. 
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The lost, the cast away on desert isles^ 
Or rocks of ocean, where no human aid 
Can reach them more. 



The mountains of Hoy, the highest of the Oric- 
ney Islands, nse abruptly out of the ocean to an 
elevation of fifteen hundred feet, and terminate 
on one side in a diff, sheer and stupendous as if 
the mountain had been cut down through the 
middle, and the severed portion of it buried in 
the sea. Immediately on the landward-side of 
this precipice lies a soft green valley, embosomed 
among huge black cliffs, where the sound of the 
human voice, or the report of a gun, is rever- 
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berated among the rocks, where it gradually dies 
away into faint and fainter echoes. 

The hills are intersected by deep and dreary 
^ns, where the hum of the world is never heard, 
and the only voices of life are the bleat of the 
lamb and the shriek of the eagle;— even the 
sounds of inanimate nature are of the most dole- 
ful kind. The breeze wafts not on its wings 
the whisper of the woodland ; for there are no 
trees in the island, and the roar of the torrent- 
stream and the sea^s eternal moan for ever sad- 
dea these solitudes of the world. 

The ascent of the mountains is in some parts 
almost perpendicular, and in all exceeding 
steep ; but the admirer of Nature in her grandest 
and most striking aspects will be amply compen- 
sated for his toil, upon reaching their summits, 
by the magnificent prospect which they afford. 
Towards the north and east, the vast expanse of 
the ocean, and the islands, with their dark heath- 
dad hills, their green vales, and gigantic cliffs, 
eiqMind below as far as the eye can reach. The 
view towards the south is bounded by the toAy 
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mountams of Scarabin and Morven, and by die 
wild hills of Strathnaver and Cape Wrath^ 
{Stretching towards the west. In the direction 
of the latter, and far away in mid-ocean, may be 
seen, during clear weather, a barren rock called 
Sule Skerry, which superstition in former days 
had peopled with mermaids and monsters of the 
deep. This solitary spot had been long knowai 
to the Orcadians as the haunt of seafowl and 
seals, and was the scene of their frequent shoot- 
ing excursions, though such perilous adventures 
have been long once abandoned. It is asso- 
ciated in my mind with a wild tale, which I 
have heard in my youth, though I lun uncertain 
whether or not the circumstances which it narraket 
are yet in the memory of living men. / 

On the opposite side of the mountainous 
island of which I speak, and divided from it by 
a frith of several miles in breadth, lie the flat seif^ 
pentine shores of the principal island or maiR^ 
land, where, upon a gentle slope, at a short dia^ 
tanoe from the sea-beach, may still be traced ^ 
site of a cottage, once the dwelling of a humble 
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coujde of the niune of Waters, belongmg to 
that class of small proprietors which forms a 
connecting link betwixt the gentry and the pea* 
santry. 

Their only child Helen, at the time to which 
my narration refers, was just budding into ^o- 
manhood; and though uninitiated into what 
would now be considered the indispensable re- 
quisites of female education, was yet not alto<- 
gether unaccomplished for the simple times in 
which she Uved ; and, though a child of nature, 
had a grace beyond the reach of art, untaught 
and unteachable. There was a softness and de^ 
Ucacy in her whole demeanour, never looked fiir 
and seldom found in the humble sphere of life to 
which she belonged. Yet her beauty did not 
startle or surprise, but stole over the heart al- 
most insensibly, like the gentle fall of the sum- 
mer evenings of her own native isles, and, like 
that, produced in the beholder an emotion almost 
allied to sadness. 

Such a being was not likely to be i^predated 
by the rude and common-place minds by whom 
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she was surrounded, and with whom a rosy cheek 
and a hiu^img eye constitute the beau ideal of 
woman ; but she awakened a world of romance 
in one young heart, with which her own gentle 
bosom shared the feelings she inspired. 

Henry Graham, the lover of Helen Waters, 
was the son of a small proprietor in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and being of the same humble rank 
with herself, and though not rich, removed from 
poverty, their views were undisturbed by the do- 
tage of avarice or the fears of want, and the 
smiles of approving friends seemed to await then* 
approaching union. 

The days of courtship were drawing towards a 
dose, and the period of their marriage was at last 
condescended upon by the bride. Among the 
middling and lower classes of society in the Ork- 
neys, it is customary for the bridegroom to in- 
vite the wedding-guests in person; for which 
purpose, a few days previous to the marriage, 
young Graham, accompanied by his friend, took 
a boat and proceeded to the island of Hoy, to re- 
quest the attendance of a family residing there ; 
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which done, on the foUowing day they jmned 
a party of young men upon a shootmg exeurnon 
to Rackwick, a viUage lomantically sitiiated on 
the opposite side of the island. They left the 
house of their friends on a bright, cabn, autuioBal 
morning, and began to traverse the wild and 
savage glens which intersect the hills, where thenr 
progress might be guessed at by the repcMrts of 
their guns, which gradually became fainter and 
fainter among the mountains, and at last cfied 
away altogether in the distance. 

That night and the following day passed, and 
they did not return to the house of their finends ; 
but the weather being extremely fine, it was 
supposed they had extended their excurskm to 
the opposite coast of Caithness, or to some of the 
neighbouring islands, so that their absence creat- 
ed no alarm whatever. 

The same conjectures also quieted the anxie- 
ties of the bride, until the morning previous to 
that of the marriage, when her alarm could no 
longer be suppressed. A boat was manned in aU 
haste, and despatched to Hoy in quest of tfaflm, 
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liiyt^ JM)I ictam daiduig that day nor the B«e«> 
iwniiiiig night 

M Tim mmmogvi the wedding-day dawned at 
iiat, brigfai and beaatiftil, but atill no intelfi- 
gtm^mnted q£ the Inid^iooni and his par^ ; 
4iwl 'the hope which lingeied to the hust, that 
ihejr would still make their appeasance in tivue, 
4iad paevented the invitations froaa being post- 
poned, so that the maniage-party h^pat to as- 
aamble about niid-4ay. 

While the friends were all in amaBement, and 
the biide in a most pitiable .atate, a boat was seen 
egomang from Hoy, and hope, once more bq;an to 
xefidrre; but, iqpon landing her passengers^ they 
tsmad oat to be the members of the&mfly kivit- 
edftom diat Island, whose sisprise at finding how 
nuMars stood was^ual to that of lAieodKr fisends. 

Meantime all parties united in their endefr- 
▼ouRf to cheer die poor bride ; for whidi purpose 
k was agreed, that the company dbould remaiH, 
and ;that the festivities diould go on,«^-^m a»- 
laageoicBt to which the guests the more wilhi^fy 
oonanted, ftespi a littering bqpe that the absm- 
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tees would still make their appearance^* and partly 
with a view to divert in some measure the intense 
and painfiil attention of the bride fitun; thei un- 
toward drcumstanee ^ while she^ .oq. thst oder 
hand, from feelings of hosjntality^, exerted in^- 
sel^ though with a heavy heart, to mal^ het 
guests as comfortable as possihle ; and, byjdie 
very endeavour to put on an appearance of tvan- 
quillity, acquired so much of the. reality :aa.to 
prevent her from sinking altogether under Jtbe 
wdght of her fears. 

Meantime the day advanced, the. festivitieB 
went on, and the glass began to circulate so 
freely, that the absence of the principal jactor of 
the scene was so far forgotten, that at length the 
music struck up, and dancing commenced .with 
all the animation which that exercise inspires 
among the natives of Scotland. i. 

Things were going on in this way, when to- 
wards night, and during one of the pauses of: the 
dance, a loud rap was heard at the door, Jmd.a 
gleam of hope was seen to lighten every fiKse, 
when there entered, not the bridegroom and- his 
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Tpxttyr but IK. wandering lunatic named Annie 
iPae^ well known 4md not a litde feared in all 
diat<eo}urtry-side. Her garments were little dae 
iinn a ooIlecti(m) of fimtastic and party-coloured 
rags, bound dose aroimd her waist with a girdl^ 
<Qf straw, and b^ head had no other covering 
than^ the dark tailed locks that hung, snake-IUce, 
of¥cr her. wild and weather-beaten £k^, firom 
winch pe^ed forth her small, deep, sunk ^es, 
:gieaaiing with the balefiil Hght of insanity V 

Before the surprise and dismay excited by her 
sudden and unwelcome appearance had subsided, 
she addressed the company in the following wild 
and incoherent mamier :— - 

^^: Hech, Sirs ! but here^s a merry meeting in*- 
deedy^<--a fine company, by my faith; plenty o^ 
gude meat and drink here, and nae expense 
spared ! Aweel, if s no a^ lost neither; this l^the 
bridal wiU mak' a braw burial, and the same feast 
will do for baith. — But whaf s the f(dk a** glowr^ 
ing at? Fse warrant now ye'^re cursing Annie 
fae finr spoiling your sport. But ye ken I maun 
just say. my say, and that being done. Til no 
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only I wad juit Mni, that^ fer decency sake) ye 
said stop tin* fine fiddling and dancing ; f* ye 
may wed belief diat tliae >kuid of ilm^gi^iiae 
great pleasure to the dead i'^ 

Having thus deliveKed hersd^ die^nadeit law 
cortey, and brodied out of ib» bmum^ iaanag 
the company in diat atate of painfid exeiteiMBt 
which, m suck oircmnstances, even tke nmings 
of a poor deranged wandeier oouid not £dlita 
produce. 

In this state ire too wiU leave them Sst tk 
present, and proceed widi the party, who aet off 
on the preceding day in search of thehnd^nMiitt 
and his fidends. The latter were traced to Rad^* 
wick ; but there no intelligence oould be gmied, 
except that some days previous, a boaij having 
on board several sportsmen, had been seen ^nl^ 
ting off from the shore, and sailing away in the 
direction of Sule Skerry. 

The weather continuing £ne, the seaMfang 
party hired a large boat, and proceeded to ^uk 
remote and sohtaryixick, upon wfaidi, as liMiy 
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Bwed k^ ih^ could dkoovar Botfaing, except 
swaoift cf seak, whid^ unmediaidiy began to 
flMnder toiPHcds the water-edge. Upoa laiadiiigy 
skhssg^SwA of aeafewl arose from the centre of 
the roek inth a deafening scream; and, rxpoik 
sffmatdmig the apot, they hefadd, with dumb 
amaaemfttt and horror, di& dead bodies of tihe 
poE^ of idicnn they lud oome in seacdi, but so 
Humj^ed Bmii disfigured by the seak and sea&wl 
that they coold baiely be recognised ! 

It appeared, that these unfiMrtunates, upon 
hmfing, had foargot itaeir guns in the boat, whidi 
had slipt ttoix^ her fiuteMi^s, and left them 
up<m the rack, wherethey had at last, perished 
of cold and hunger. 

Fancy can but feebly conceive and stiU less 
can words describe the feelii^s with which the 
kit men UMist have beheld their bark <hrifibng 
away over the &ee of die waters, and fimnd 
themsdves abandoned in the vast solitude of ^ 
ocean. Thdr sensations muat have resembled 
his who wabens in the grave from adeatlvlikfi 
tnmce, to find hjmsdf buried alive i\ 
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. With what agony must ihejr have gasied Upon 
the distant sails, gliding away over, the deep, 
but keeping far aloof from the took of desda- 
tion, and have heard the shridcs < which l3iey 
sent over the flood, in the vain hope ^ thw 
reaching some distant ship, mocked by tiie dxde- 
M scream of the seafowl ! How must Aetr 
horrors have been aggravated by the £ur-off view 
of their native hills, lifting their Idndy peaks 
above the Vave, and awakening the dreadful 
consciousness that they were still within the grasp 
of humanity, yet no ann aiaretdied HatA to Maeve 
them ; while the sun was riding h^ in tiie 
heavens, and the sea basking in hia beams bdow, 
and Nature looking with reckless smiles upon 
their dying agonies ! 

As soon as the stupor of horror and amaze- 
ment had subsided, the party placed the dead 
bodies in their boat, and, crowding all sail, stood 
for the Orkneys. They landed at night upon 
the beach, immediately below the house whete 
the wedding-guests were assembled ; and diere, 
while they wete debating in what manner to pro* 
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ceed, were overheard by the insane wanderer, 
the result of whose visit has abeady been re- 
corded. 

She had scarcely left the house, when a low 
sound of voices was heard approaching. An ex- 
clamati(m of joy broke from the bride. She 
rushed out of the house with outstretched arms 
to embrace her lover, and the next moment^ with 
a fearful shriek, fell upon his corpse ! With 
that shriek reason and memory passed away for 
ever! She was carried to bed delirious, and 
died towards morning. The bridal was changed 
into a burial, and Helen Waters and her lover 
slept in the same grave ! 
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THE BACHELOR. 



^^ Funny and free are the married man*8 revelries." 

Anon, 

SiNGLE-BLESSEDKEss indeed ! The phrase was 
gurely inyented in derision of the miseries of un- 
married men. No doubt one often hears of the 
happiness of being exempted from the cares of a 
family,— of being one^s own master,— of roam- 
ing about the worid free and uncontrolled, and, 
like the bee, sipping sweets from every flower. 
This is a rare picture indeed,— the lights with- 
out the shadows,— the rose without the thorn. 
But let us come to particulars. 

Suppose our happy man to be in the prime 
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oi life, and poBsessed of a handsome fortune. 
To many or not to marry ? that is the question. 
Ay, that is the question betwixt his firiends, vi- 
delicet, heirs-presumptive and certain prudential 
mothers and their no less prudential daughters. 
Betwixt these worthies he becomes the sulgect 
of a scramble, and the wretched man finds him- 
self regarded by both faitieB with much the same 
sort of fondness that the fox feds for the goose, 
or with which 



u 



The sea-dog dotes 



if 



Upon the small sweet fry that round him floats :'* 

add to which the misery of knowing, that, whe- 
th^ he marry or not, he must of necessity grsti* 
fy some of the matrimonial or anti-matximonial 
fmrtune-hunters. 

But su]^se our Bachelor without the ad- 
vantage of fortune ; in that case he will suidty 
be allowed to live in peace, and enjoy his mn^e^ 
Uessedness unmolested ? ^< Most vain and im^ 
pot^t conclusion !^ He . will then most piroba* 
^ilip pftsecuted by die abominable aflfeotion of 
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some vif^ -maaoMBj who prefers love in a cottage 
to oelibacy in a gairet,*^whose peculiar ezcel- 
kncieft- consist of a pug-nose, freckled skin, and 
MBtoty locks, and who, having all her life fidied 
finr a husband withoot obtaining even a nibble, 
makes a dead set. at our unsuspecting friend, 
who, never once dreaming of the conquest he 
has nade, accepts of her invitations to dinners, 
teas, and auppers at her fiither'^s house, where 
she fe^ him with all manner of ^^ amatory food,^^ 
and assails him with ^< nods, and becks, and 
wrea&ed smiles.'^ 

Things are going on in this manner, when, 
some unlucky evening, he is decoyed to walk 
with her in the garden, amid whose shady al- 
leys no fiiendly warning announces, ^^ Man- 
traps set here ;^ and, having hooked him by the 
arm, commences her attack iqpon his heart by 
drawing him into a most sentimental conversa- 
tion on domestic enjoyments and the fireside- 
ploasures of married life, which ends by her 
giving hints, too Irish to be misunderstood, 
that he has inspired her with the tender passion. 
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At this most nuuispidous ttMOHit ttttd most 
appalling ayowal, while our JotefJi ii standiiig 
speO-bound in a trance of horsor, and while the 
lady, afiecting tibe blush, is leaning her head 
upon his boi(om, her &dier^ hy the most sin- 
gular chance in the woiid, stumbles u^ob the 
pair in a state of wonderment wUch knows no 
bounds, — ^trusts, however, that the gentlenwad^s 
intentions are honourable, and demands an im* 
mediate explanation of the scene before Imn. 
Alas ! in the confusion of the m(»nent,'no tatie- 
factory explanation can be given^ but somedung 
is mumbled about intentions being strictly ho* 
nourable. Thus the wretched man most pioba^ 
bly has the blessed altematiYes of :a marriage 
with the object of his abomination, or a lawsuit 
with her father and a duel with hor brother. 
Shoidd he, however, be fortunate enough to es^ 
cape such perils as these, it will only be to mak 
lower in the scale of degradation. If he lives in 
lod^gs, he will be haunted by the genius of huu« 
trimony in the humble person of his landlady m 
her daughter ; and if he occupies a house or flat 
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of his own, (b^ugh the iiisuraiice-ofBce may- 
wanrant him against fire and housebreaking, it 
will soarcdy, at any piremium, secure him against 
the matiimonial snarea of his maidrservant. 

Nerer shall I put faith. in the power of mor- 
tal man to lire and die, a bachdor after the fate 
o£my old fiiend A^otant Martin, of whom, as 
he happens to be a character, I shall give a rough, 
ottdine. 

. With the hisUMry of his eariy youth I am un- 
acquainted ; but, when about the age of twenty, 
he. was enlisted in the ' regiment of foot 
by its recruitii^-sergeant, then stationed at Edin- 
burgh; and never was there a more pronusing 
recruit, or (me more after the sergeant^s own 
heart. His progress in the goose-step was truly 
edifying,— he soon became the right-hand man 
of the awkward-squad, and wheeled to the right- 
about with a promptitude and decision worthy 
the imitation of all statesmen who cannot con- 
scieiitiously remain in office. With these ex^ 
alted endowments, and as much scholar-craft as 
enabled him to read and write so as to be under-- 
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stood, he obnined the miik ^ fieuleimit'Mid die 
sitaation cpf a^jtrtant. 'i'^^- 

At the period of our iBtst ^tHxptikusaoBi hn 
might be about die age of ftfty^— 4aldc ttdiMg; 
— spare and square,— «¥erf part of 'hte^ fMb and 
figure indicating a most thorough contempt' ht 
the curve. When he walked, -the awing of ik 
anns might be a pattern to all good pendaimnt^ 
and the general regularity of his moveaienia 
might put to shame Aat of steam-propelled ma- 
chmery. Nothing could be said against ULa :mD* 
ral character; and yet I suspect he conddaed the 
whole duty of man comprehended, not in the- Ten 
Ckimmandments, but in the Eighte^i Manoftuvies. 
I fear he did not look upon nature with a ^^ poel^ 
eye;^ for the only occasicm on which I ever 
heard him express any thing like satisfiu^m at 
fine scenery, was once while gasing <ni a loog* 
line of poplar-trees, which, being at a consMsiw 
able distance, bore no small resemblance to li te^ 
giraent of grenadiers. 

I never heard the adjutant make an attem p t 
at wit, dthough he was often the cause, aUd, hi 
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some ctt9e% maaoi to 1m^ « peaeq^tion «f ii in 
others ; as, for instanoe, ia tho cokom^ of taft-s^ 
gaaenU.i'^^ idt certainly could not 

h^mi^tR^ be cup^dal, at least it did not lie 
upw Hm mAce; on tbeoentraiy^it iRiato&deep 
t» be,fi9i!oei¥ed or apfwedated by any officer in 
tbr mffmtaaMf with the sinj^ exception of the 
ac^tttanty who generally seated lunaidf at the 
nmuMaUe on the oolond's left hand^ and was. die 
fint who, fay his laugh, annooneed to the wim- 
deling moss that a good thing had been said 
Rcgdaily as the responses cf the dark in die 
sendee of the dnnch, or as thunder £[dlowali|^^ 
ning, did the ad^tanlfs roar foUow the cokmers 
fladi; tnd, as not to be delighted at the joke of 
a xywnnianding^officer would at once indicate a 
want of taste, policy^ and politeness^ no socmear 
did the adjutant make. the accustomed signal, 
than we todc the time firom him, and the ready 
laugh ran ak)ng the table in the manner of a 
feu^de-joie. In addition to these characteristics, 
the nc^utont was the very beau ideal of a badie- 
kr,-*4ookuig upon marriage as at once unmi- 



litary tad unmanly, tad holding mMri^ nieii ill 
great and marvenous contempt. ' 

But, alas ( the vanity of all human resolutiotid 
and principles ! At a ball given in honbuif df 
the regiment in a certain country town m Eng- 
land, his evil genius in an evil hour prompted 
him to sport his figure, and to lead a stiff, starch- 
ed, and military-looking maiden to the head of a 
country-dance, (for at that time Cat-fiM^ Qua- 
drille had not, in this country, begun to dally 
with the graces). The music struck up, and 
away he started with such mechanical vivacity, 
that his legs moved for all the world like those 
of the little figures which the Scotch call <^ Tam- 
my Loupers,^ when you pull the string suspended 
betwixt them; and with the most unrelenting 
agility did he whisk about his fiiir partner, to the 
infinite amusement and delight of the company. 

From the night that beheld Moscow in flames 
may be dated the decline and fall of Napoleon ; 
and firom the night of that ball commenced the 
falling-off and apostacy of the acyutant firom ba- 
•chelor principles. On that fatal occasion did the 
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lady break ground before the hitherto impregna- 
ble citadel of his heart ; but whether she made 
her advances by the slow operations of sapping 
and mining, or, after having made a breach in 
the outworks, carried it by assault, certain it is, 
that, in somewhat less than a month, to the amaze- 
ment and hprror of his bachelor friends, his part- 
ner in the dance became his partner for life ! 
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'^ Erin ! the tear and the smile in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies.** 

MOOBE. 



** You'^RE welcome to the «od, comrade ! Ireland 
is the place for a soldier !^ exclaimed a private 
of the — — regiment to his companion upon 
our landing at Donaghadee. 

I had heard the same sentiment expressed he- 
fore, and had long mshed to visit a land so 
famed for hospitality, and of whose inhabitants 
wit and vivacity are the universal birthright. 

We had marched by easy stages . from Glas- 
gow to Portpatrick; and though its distance from 
Ireland is very short, yet the latter being to me 
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a new country, excited much of that interest 
which new scenes and sodety naturally inspke. 

We disembarked about eleven o'^dock at night, 
and on the following morning mustered f<Hr pa- 
rade, preparatory to proceeding on the route to 
Armagh. 

Although a regunent on the march is a sight 
dear to the populace in all countries, in none 
does it seem so much so as in Ireland. As soon 
as the music struck up, and we began to more 
off, men and women, chubby-faced youths, and 
children almost in a state of nudity, f(Hined our 
eacort, and accompanied, ub upon the Une of 
mardi; nor was it until we had proceeded ^ewtsd 
miles, that the last of ournumerous retinue had 
dropped away. 

We dined at the town of NewtcmJStewart, 
and, after discharging our bill, gave to the wabor 
wioMt we considered a liberal aUowanoe. He 
seemed amaned, and asked for whom it mm j»- 
tended. Suppoong that our generosity had ess- 
oeededfais expectations, we re-assmed him ite 
it was all for himself ; and were tfaeiefiBre JMi a 
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little Bufpfifled nt; Iiearing him exclaim, upon 
lesniig the room, ^^We&, gentlemen, upon my 
0iywl il^« flhabby, shabby^ shabby !^ This was 
the irst specimai ai Hibernim politeness which 
we had met with, and we eigoyed it not a little. 

From Newton-Stewart .we proceeded by Bel- 
iut and Lisbum to Armagh, the capital of the 
eouBty of Antrim, and the residence of the Pri-^ 
mate of all Ireland,--4i place, nevertheless, whose 
dignity: is by no means a compensation for its 
dnbiess. 

•■ The sinrtounding country, however, is rather 
pretty, its green surface undulating like the 
waves of the sea ; and in the immediate vicinity 
of the town are some pleasuie-groimds and a 
mall, the general resort of the inhabitants, where 
our band of music performed during the summer 
evenings. 

Shortly after our arrival at Armagh, various 
datadmients to the neighbouring districts were 
Meat firaxm the regiment, to one of which I was 
iq[^inted, and ordered to march to Au^madoy, 
a village about twelve miles from head-quarters. 
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^t diis plACe I TeodTed inaftruolMtt to:taas^ 
mit to Annagh, on ihe twenty-Samth ifaaf ml 
each month, a journal of every day^aoeeuiMBoeft 
These were trifling and monotonoua enong^y j]h]» 
traling nothing so much as the vanity o£ hnDonan 
life, and consisting of little else iheai the ceoonl 
of morning and evening parade. Never was edxbar 
of a provincial newspaper so much at a lost in 
news; almost the only varieties of wlddi. my 
cdumns could boast were the occasional mink 
of convicts under escort, on the march tomnds 
Cori(, preparatory to embarkation for Botany 
Bay/ whom I had orders to receive in charge, 
and to supply with a guard of honour^to die 
next stage ; and to a journal so banen of inii- 
diemt as mine such arrivals were haikd aa lead- 
ingartidee. 

The only other occurrences which I had to iB* 
port were the night-marches and domiciliary vi- 
sits among the houses of the peasantry^ to pio- 
iect the officers of excise in detecting the iHifiit 
distillation oi whisky. On these occasions I- was 
obliged to attend in person ; and, in Aeperfixm- 



Mioeofji pawfiol duty, to behold many a iinnstoh^ 
tf ^uDil]^ btiMirad cf their little meam oi snlv 
flistcBGs^p^mof the oov which afforded mifitj^dsfi^ee 
tOf anigrfwr of children j*>-*the horse .and x^urt ]$y 
vlndtitbe callivatioB of a small patch of grpwd 
M»£ffeDted,?9*t«iid the pigs, by the sale of wbidi 
^bsf^imre toMed to discharge their reiit^'TTail 
canied away in . part payment of tihe penalty in^ 
furred by their little peccadilloes in the way <^ 
MNiggling* On such occasions it was truly hi|r«< 
draag' to the feelings to hear the cries of the 
pMT women and duldien, thus left utterly deffti* 
tijla^. and reduced to the direful altematiYea nf 
tegging their way over the world, ot of suppcN^ 
ii^. a wretded .existence by theft, or robb^ ; 
bat dius it is, that the extreme sevmty pf laws 
often leads to the commission of crimes greater 
than Aose:which they would check* 
^ After a^iesidence of nine months at Auglma^ 
cby, I returned to Armagh^ from ^vdience the xe- 
giment was ordered to Dundattu Upon itiriTuig 
there, numerous detachments were again sent 
out diToagh the surrounding country, and I was 
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ofhce more appointed to the command of a party, 
conristing of thirty-seven men and a sergeant. 

My seat of government, titaated aboot seven 
milefl west from Dundalk, was called Gofcreagh, 
and consisted of a few miserable diatcfaed huts, 
of one of which the principal apartment w(as al- 
lotted to me, and the other to such lavtass of po- 
theen as could pay for what they idrank; in 
other words, it was a tap-room, from whidi my 
ear was ever and anon assailed with the call fer 
*^ another noggin,^ and the uproar of a genienl 
battle kt the discharge of the bill. 

The chief duty of my detachment was to fur- 
nish a corporal^s guard to watch over some gibbets, 
from which were suspended in chains the bodies 
of fourctiminals; of whose crime ietnd punishment 
the followiikg particulars were related to me. 

At the distance of three or four miles froSi 
Cmrcreagh Stood the fisurm-house of Wildgobse- 
Lodge, inhabited by an old man of the nakne tf 
Lynch and his family. Lynch being ar Protes- 
tant, and probably not feeling himself very se- 
euxe among his Catholic neighbours, kepC'scme 
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arms in his house ; which ciicximstance becoming 
known to the latter, an attempt was made by some 
marauders to obtain possession of them by breakfaig 
into his dwelling. But Lynch, assisted by his 
sons and the other branches of his family, not only 
defeated the robbers, but also succeeded in iden- 
tifymg and bringing togustice several of the gang. 

This spirited conduct on the part of Lynch 
was the signal for a conspiracy against him, at 
the head of which, was a Catholic schoolmaster 
and parish-derk, named Devan. 

As soon as his plans were ripe for ei^ecutipn, 
by means of anonymous letters, appointing a 
general rendezvous, and threatening destruction 
to non-attendants, he succeeded in assembling 
together upwards of a hundred persons, and some 
say nearly twice that number ; many of whom, 
it iB belieyed. were igaorant of the purpose for 
which they were brought together, but were afraid 
(0 disobey the orders which they had received. 
. It wa^ on a dark winter night that they as- 
sembled, and that the purpose of their meetmg 
was made known to them. 



In consequence of long-continued^ «od lieavy 
arains, the grounds around 'WTMigooB^Jj6dgf^'WeTt 
completely inundated ; but tlie home itti^^sHtM 
upon a considerable eminence, and tbeiie wai one 
;^ircuitous pathway by whidi alone it couM be 
approached on that occasion. 

About midnight the conspirator enteoteil' a 
hut by the wayside, from whidi they cakiied 
off some live coals, and with st^diy BbepB ap- 
"pfoached and surrounded the house of Lyndi, 
to which they set fire. 

Its inmates consisted of the old Mm iuaiim 
fainily, and some fiiends then residing witli tfaam 
on a visit ; iand as the incendiaries were armed 
with firelocks and pikes, and had completdy siff* 
^oimded the house, escape was rendered impM- 
^le. 

It is said that a maid-senrant appeared at Me 
of the windows with an infant child in het anifa, 
which she held out to Devan, imploring httk to 
save it; but that incarnate fiend f<geclied tiie 
poor girPs prayer in behalf of the hdplei^ iatlt^ 
cent, and pushed it back into the fire* 



The progress of combustion was accelerated 
hy die aatnre of the materials which part of the 
iMHise eontaiBed* In a short time it was envelop- 
ed in the devouring element^ which ^hot up ^ 
column of fire into the sky, and then sunk down 
into darkness over the roofless and blackened walls, 
whose ilL&ted inmates were consiuned to ashes. 
f ■' Having completed the work of destruction for 
which they were assembled, the miscreants dis- 
j^ersed under idiadow of the night, and Devan, 
skulking back to his abode, went to bed. He 
ioMe in the morning somewhat later than usi^al, 
and whenlbe news of the awful catastrophe 
at Wildgoose-Lodge reached Corcreagh, no one 
0eemed more shodced and surprised than he did ; 
and so well was the secret kept, that for a long 
time all investigations tending to throw flight 
upon the. horrid transaction proved ineffectual. 
It is remarkable, however, that the first person 
detected was Devan himself; and still more so> 
diat his fear of discovery was the very cause 
that led to it. 

After the lapse of several months this feeling 
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bectme io troubleMmie, that he quitbBd hk 
dnce, and entered as aUbetirerm tibedoelsaf 
DuMiiiy conceiyiiqf that lie would be fees liable 
to mu^don in the goyemment employ than ill 
any other. 

In the hurry of his departure, howeTor, h^ 
had dropt some written document, whidi proted 
the means of leading to his detection ; and he 
was seised upon by the searchers just as be was 
about to leave the country altogether, in conse^ 
quenoe of a return of his terrors. 

Being tried and found guilty upon the flillest 
evidence, he was sentenced to death, and exe- 
cuted at Wildgoose-Lodge, the scene of his.atto* 
city, where he showed no symptcmi of penitenee^ 
but rather seemed to glory in what he had done; 
and ^observing a gentleman present who had 
exerted himself with a laudaUe seal in searcfaiig 
out the incendiaries, addressed him firom the 
scaffold, telling him that his life was watched, 
and that a price was on his head, and that he 
would not escape long. 

The detection of the ringleader was the jyre- 
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lucb to fuethear diacoveiiesy snd in a short tme 
twdTe of Ms most guiltj associates in crime ^wn 
executed and hung in chains in the neigUbeucw 
ing villages ; three. of them at Corcreagh, beside 
Deran, who was suspended, in ^^ bad eminence,^ 
on a gibbet apart bom the rest. 

The site of this awful spectade was a. few 
paces £KMn the door of my hut, and, being cm 
rising ground, was seen from a <^onsiderable dis^ 
tance. all round ; and often, when darkness had 
ydled the horrid exhibition, and when I had re^ 
tired to rest, my lullaby was the creaking of the 
chains by which the gibbeted felons swung in the 
winter-storm. 

At length, during a tempestuous nij^t, the 
gibbets Wiffl^ebloim down,— « circumstance whidi 
caused a great sensation among the common 
people, who looked upon it as an intimation fitmi 
Heayen that justice was satisfied, and that the 
bodies of the criminals ought to be buried. 

The chief magistrate of Dundalk, howerer, to 
whom I immediately sent notice of the event, 
waa 4if a diflSerent. otdmon, and, as no regular 



'woYkmen would xindertake iht oiBMia task af 
feiiig them ap agim, sent out a pntf of aMtm*. 
^p<rfice, by whom they wefe ooce la^efek- 
^ stuted in thdr former position. 

To me it seems very questkmabte iribeliwr 
8udb exhibitions, long continued, atwwi^ any good 
Ipnrpose. Were I to speak f^m. my o^wn^ftd- 
ings, I should say they have A cdMMy '«Aet, 
by produdi^ in the mind a fifflufiarity uMi 
horror, destructive of the very mids fi>r wbich 
they are intended; and, moreov^, they< teffict 
pain chiefly on the better members of socbty, 
many of whom in the present case they w^re^e 
means of banishing from their neighbourhoods 

In further illustration of their petrifymgi cf- 
&ct8 upon the feelings, I may mention, that the 
mother of Devan, who lived at CrOBcreigh, and 
who followed her daily avocali<ms in a field fiorn 
which she could see her son suspendied, waa in 
the habit of directing attention to him, and^tall- 
mg him her brave little Captain ! »' 

AAier a banishment of nine months upc»f ^gib- 
bei^guard, my detachment tuns rdiei?ed^ 4aid I 
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imafched with ib^ regiment from Dundalk to 
J^Mm^ whieb, notwithstanding its milifasy da- 
fteOi h « gay and pleasant place for a soldier ; 
and from thence, sfteir a diort time, I retomed 
i9il leare of abs^ice to Scotland. 
-'. Fedii^dTmingled pleasure and pain are Uend^ 
M widi my recollections of Ireland, — a ooimtry 
vwUch nature hath covered with blessings, but 
which man has smitten with a curse. 



J 



io'^XHiring the winter of I8I7, the first which I 

: | >i u w c d there, the exhibitions of human misery 

pare more than usually appalling* The num^ 

)lier of destitute beings who wandered over the 

country was immense; many of them, halfia^ 

liaiished^' tried to appease their hunger by pick- 

ifi&g up and devouring the skins of potatoes be^ 

o&re the doois of the village-huts, where they 

{TtBEOqueody fiunted in consequence of long-conti^ 

lupxudd want. Pestilence, too, (for the typhus-fever, 

ifwhidi broke out among the lower ordeors, could 

be considered as nothing else,) followed in the 

iieake of Famine, and both, like loosened fiends, 

. earziedwoand death over the laiad. Many of 
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iheirliomeless yictims ixa^bt be seen lying akmg 
die Toad-odes, each of them cabopied t>y a 
bUmlet, propped np with stidoB, as a flheker 
fipom the stonn, and attended by t^me poor 
child, to receive the casual charity of the pasang 
traveller. 

A great and radical cause of the misery of 
Ireland is her excessive population, whicb, i^ain, 
is immediately attributable to the system of snb- 
settihg the lands in small patches, so that a fiuTo 
not more than sufficient for the comfortable sub^ 
sistence of one tenant, is burdened iri^ three €ft 
four, each of whom by marrying increases the 
evil in an enormous d^ee. 

The remedy for this state of things is, perhaps, 
ultimately to be looked for in the progress of 
education among the people, which, by elevating 
the standard of public opinion with respect to 
the affiurs of life, and creating a correqKmding 
deference thereto on the part of individuals^ 
will go far to prevent those marriages of misery, 
which will thus find a check in private feeing 
and the opinions of society. 
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In those districts of Ireland which I hiMl m 
opportunity of seeing, the &ce of the countiy 
is in g&oienX of an unduhiting nature, sufficient 
to relieve it firom die character of flatness, but 
scnoely to render it picturesque or striking. 
The rising grounds regukrly alternate with hoi- 
lows; the fionner being ihe arable lands, and 
the latter generally consisting of swamp and 
ptait-iBoss. After heavy rains, when the low 
grounds become flooded, the scenery assumes 
the appearance of an endless succession of islands, 
through die vistas of which - 

*' Lake after lake intenninably gleam ;" 

but the more romantic districts of Wicklow and 
Killamey I never had an opportunity of visiting. 
Considering the remote period to which the 
Irish trace badk their history, there seems a won* 
derfol lack of monuments of antiquity in ibek 
county. With the exception of some old towers 
upon the banks of Lough Neagh, and one or two 
dilapidated castles erected by Oliver GromweD, I 
cannot say that I remember having seen any me* 
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< M i 1 1 :i ; 1 1 1 .^ 



iMflriab of the past dung the Hue at my 
ovCT Ae nartfaern p«rt of tbe ifllfliid^ 

It is Afficnk to form a oonect ^tawrte of 
tihe national character of the Iridiiaider'did pe- 
culiar circumstances in which thejr are placed; 
great crimes, in such a state of things, often aris- 
ing from feelings praiseworthy in their mature, 
ai^ («Iy Mameable in their exoess. 
• The lower orders^ under the exterior of a hkaS 
and bhmdering sunpfidty , veil a world of shrewd- 
nesft and.taknt. A combative turn aeeiBS nni^ 
versal among them ; for I have often obsearred at 
their fairs, when two people b^an to fight, the 
surrounding crowd, as if compelled by an inesiB- 
tible sympathy, would in a few minutes be all at 
loggerheads together. 

But in these cases there was no appeaxmce of 
illrhlood either before or after the battle; nor did 
I ever know a angle instance of insult offered to 
a gentleman during the period of my residence 
in Ireland. 

It seems somewhat remarkable at first thought^ 
that of a people so gay. and joyous as the Irish^ 
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dte iiBtiimal infiisic^ wisic suppose indL- 

cative of natkmal i^iactcr^ slurald^ gmerally 
^wpetidug^ breaAe tlie veiy soul of soitow ; unless, 
4iflr Bums says^ 



^ 1 



'' Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of wo/* 

To conclude^-— The soldier who is sent, as I 
-iPM, to scgoum in the remote parts of the coun- 
Irj, will have no reason to regret the circum<» 
stance, and need not languish in solitude. Among 
*ihe neighbouring gendemen he will find the most 
considerate regard for his situation. On their 
domains he will be invited freely to pursue the 
sports of the field, he will find their horses and 
hounds at his service, and at their houses will ex- 
p^ence such a warm welcome as will even more 
' dian realise all that he has heard of Irish hospi- 
tality. 
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'' *TiB the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 
And coming events cast their shadows before.** 

Campbell. 



Allan and Eric Macara ware twin-brothera, na« 
tives of Caithness, where their father, wha had 
been a soldier in his youth, rented a small farm ; 
but, having a numerous family to provide for, 
with very inadequate means, the Brothers were 
eariy sent from home to seek their fortunes in the 
world. 

Though their upbringing was in every respect 
the same, they soon showed that dissimilarity of 
character which proves that there are original dif- 
ferences in the minds as well as in the bodies of 
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men, and that although education may modify 
what already exists, it can neither create nor an- 
nihilate. 

Allan, who was of a bold and restless disposi- 
tion, was sent to sea, which seemed his prqper 
element ; and Eric, who evinced more shrewd- 
ness and forethought, was initiated into the myfr* 
teries of commerce, and obtained employment in 
a mercantile house in Holland. 

His brother Allan, aflter pascdng through the 
usual period of servitude at sea, was appointed to 
the command of a revenue-cutter, then staticmed 
on the north coast of Scotland for the isuppresaioB 
of smuggling, — a service for which he wa6 coosi- 
deied well qualified, both from his activity in the 
duties of his profession, and his acquaintance with 
die coast and its numerous caves ; in whieh, dam 
ing the long winter nights, contraband goods 
were generally secreted by the crews of vttads 
engaged in die desperate trade of smiigglmg.. 

All along the coast of Caithness, like so many 
watch-towers of the deep, are numerous <dd eaa* 
ties, perdied upon wild and predpitous rodks, al^ 
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flsofit seyeied from the shore^ with whieh they «^ 
so slightly connected by fragments of rodk mi 
earth, as, in ancient times, to be rendered oaoiy 
approachable over drawbridges, when they mi^ht 
be considered as so many impr^nable fortresses ; 
is which, during the days of priyat($ levenge and 
hereditary feuds, the Lords of Caithness might 
kuigji at their leagaering foes. 

The ruins of one of them may still be seen on 
tile shores of die bay of Freswick, one of the few 
inlets of the sea, along that high and iron-bound 
itoast, to which vessels can run for shelter in the 

atKMCBI. 

At the time to which my tale refers this cas* 
tie was the occasional residence of its proprietor, 
m branch of the great family of Sinclair,-*a name 
in Which is included nearly the whole aristocracy 
of the county. 

He was a personage of much influence amon^ 
all classes of society, not merely on acooinit of 
lUB possesdons, which were great, but also for the 
superior wisdom and energy of mind which he 
Was believed to possess, to which was added ihe 
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imposing effect of a bandfiome and .atately per:« 
don, and a countenaiice of tliat loffy, majeatH^ 
and somewhat austere character which crwnmajarti 
mvoluntary awe. 

By the higher classes he was regarded . i?jj^ 
respect, and by the common people, with a ]dn4 
of superstitious veneration. 

Indeed they were firmly persuaded that h^ 
possessed the gift of the second-sigbt, which.be- 
lief he was known to have encouraged; and,- j[|9 
he appears to have been too good a man to h&T? 
done so for the purpose of maintaimng any undi^ 
influence among them by intentional deceptiQ% 
it is most likely that he really believed bimi^ 
imbued with the prophetic spirit. 

In returning from a cruise to the jBouth, the 
cutter commanded by Allan Macara waa ovet- 
taken by a storm, and put in to the bay of Fresr 
wick, where she rode, pretty well sheltered ifom. 
its violence ; and where, in a short time, a bo#t 
from the shore brought him an invitation to din? 
at the castle, such acts of courtesy being every- 
day observances of the Laird, whose gates |io 
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stranger approached without being invited to 
enter, and whose hospitality or good offices no 
wanderer of the deep ever solidted in vain. 

Macara availed himself of the invitation, and 
landed at the castle, where he found a numerous 
party of ladies and gentlemen assembled fiom 
the surrounding neighbourhood, for the purpose 
of enjojring the Christmas holidays. 

The dinner was a profuse display of whatever 
ddicacies the country could produce ; and in 
the evening the party adjourned to the great 
hall, where the stirring strains of the Laird^s own 
]^per soon produced their proper effect, and dan^ 
{^^ commenced with all the spirit of the olden 
time. 

• But while mirth and gaiety reigned within, 
without were tempest and night, and the roar-* 
ing sea, which, lashed into fury by the gale, 
held feaiM revelry below, and, during the pauses 
of the dance, might be heard bursting in thunder 
on the rock, from which the castle, pinnacled on 
high, was leaning o^er the deep, and nodding to 
the storm ; and ever and anon the scream of the 



seafowl^ag they wheeled and soared iqpc» the gtlii^ 
Toae like a wail above the dead, or shiieks frma 
the foundering wreck over the midnight watani^ 
while the juhfoch, ^^ savage and shxiU^^ acreanied 
chorus fitom within, and the sounds of mirth miiig^ 
led in strange and firightfol contrast, with tbo 
wilduproar and fi|»ectre-voioes of thenij^i^ ,^.i\ 
But the company were too much occupied with 
their amusement to heed the storm, and e^iecndp 
ly Macara, who danced as if he would never tir^p 
and indeed seemed extravagantly haj^. . 

At this time the Laird was sitting beating time, 
to the music with his feet, and looking with anibif 
of satisfaction upon the felicity of his guests, 
wh^i all at once a change came over his counter 
nance, sudden as a summer-cloud upon the Sim* 
shine of Heaven. The smile waned and witho^ 
ed on his lip, — ^his eyes dilated into a stcmy |^aii^ 
and their orbs grew fixed upon the face of Macani 
as he whirled through the dance. 

His eldest daughter, observing the change vfQa 
her father^s fisu^e, and, ascribing it to the effisct ai 
some sorrowful thought which she knew 
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tmima&f crossed his mind, drew near, and, seatr 
ii^ herself beside him,' endeayonred by conTetsarr 
•tidn to rcmse him firom his reverie, 
' ^ •^ Methinks, ' father,^ said she, " your guest, 
CSaptain Macara, seems very happy to-night; 
surely some of our fair Mends must have inspired 
.him,--"he dances as if dancing his last."" 

^* Thy words are prophetic,'^ replied her Either 
with a deep sigh ; ^^ he is indeed danciiig his last, 
And this is his final night' at banquet or at bdl !^ 

^^ Good heavens, father !'" exclaimed the maid- 
en, " yoii terrify me ! what mean ye by these 
dreadful words ?'^ 

" I would not,'' rejoined the seer, *^ that words 
of mine should pain thy young heart, but when 
the awfiil vision is upon my soul it may not be 
concealed. Oh ! may'st thou never know, as I 
do, from fearful experience, that the ffft of pre- 
science is a curse; Others have their days devot- 
ed to joy and nights redeemed from care, but to 
me, from the visitations of the phantom friture, no 
time or place is sacred. In the brightness of the 
mora I see the gloom of the coming eve, and in 

is. 
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the lustres of the festal hall die glare rf die dfan 
dead-lights. In the beaming eje and tiie fiice of 
bloom I behold the wan cheek and die beni^iU 
ed ball, and in the bridal robe the long fistkss 
shtoiMl. Even now it is swathed, fateaat-higli) 
around yon young saih)r, whose |ihantom is ^i^Bng 
past me in pale similitude, all dripping fiom die oold 
sea^wave, and he, unconscious dierecf, is rerdling 
through the dance, while deadi is at the door !^ 

When the hour of phantasy had passed awi^, 
the old man^s countenance gradually became com- 
posed; and as no one, save his daughter, had 
been a witness to his words, the hi^ppiness of the 
party was not disturbed. 

They did not break up until the morning was 
far advanced, when Macara left die iXLsde^ and, 
not without considerable danger, as the sea was 
runnii^ Ugh, and the gale but little abated, le^ 
turned to his ship. 

He had not been long on board when a suq^<^ 
cious-looking vessel was seen standii^ in towanis 
the Pentland Frith. He immediately proceeded 
fii diase, and, upon clearing Duncan^y-Head 
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a|Mi eiU^^ring the Frith, he discovered her tp be a 
Putch smuggler ; and^ though she made erery 
effort to escape under a press of sail^ he gained 
V^fifm her rapidly, and at length attempted to 
being her, to by firing a gun. But the smugglers 
eee^ied determined rather to perish than yield, 
aiidy after returning the fire of the cutter, bore 
awiiy towards one of those raging whirlpools with 
which the Pentland Frith abounds, denominated 
roastSy and filmed by the collision of currents, 
which, running in opposite directions and meet- 
ing together in full force, jet up into enormous 
l^et^rs, fatal to the bark that is carried into 
their vortex. 

The pursuers, who seemed equaUy determined 
that thdr prey should not escape, came up with 
the smuggler just as she had reached the mar- 
gin of the roost, and, fixing her with grappling- 
irons amidst flashes of annihilating fire at the 
muzzles of the guns, succeeded in boarding her ; 
but, while in the act of doing so, both ships were 
carried into the roost, where, amidst shout and 
groan, and the roar of breakers and the clash of 
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swords, the went down together into that boil- 
ing cauldron of the deep, where all on board 
immediately perished. 

Several of the bodies were afterwards cast on 
shore, and, when the sea gave up its dead, Allan 
Macara was found lying on the beach, immediate- 
ly below his father^s house, locked in the arms of 
another man, who was identified as his brother. 

The latter, from his knowledge of the coast of 
Caithness, had been sent fiom Holland by his em- 
ployers along with the smugglers as a guide to 
its caves of concealment. 

The Brothers had thus met in the scene of 
carnage, and, recognizing each other in the mor- 
tal strife, had only time to embrace, and, in that 
meeting of a moment, to bid an everlasting fare- 
weU! 
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(4 



There's not a joy the world can give like that it takes away, 
When the glow of early thou^t declines in feeling's dull decay ; 
'Tis not on youth's smooth dieek the blush alone that fades so 

fast, 
But the tender bloom of heart h gone ere youth itself be past." 

Btkon. 



First Love ! What a world of memory lies in 
these two brief words, and what a host of emo- 
tions do they awaken, giving us back at a gknce 
the visions of our youth, and crowding into a mo« 
ment the day-dreams of years ! 

What heart does not recur with a mehmcholy 
joy, with feelings that vibrate betwixt a smile 
and a tear, to the memory of its first glowing 
pas8ion,-^compared to which all that after-life 
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has to bestow seems << flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able r 

And what although it be suggested to the en- 
amoured youth that the object of his aflfectaons 
has an obliquity of vision, and that it is matter 
of delicate doubt whether the colour of her hair 
approaches nearest to that of carrots or of sand. 
Is not one tress of that haur more precious to him 
than the gold which, in his eyes, it resemblf s ? 
and, worn in his bosom, is it not the chaiii that 
binds his heart ? And is not that cast of the- eye, 
which the sneering world denominates a squint^ 
Xo him a sweet, modest, ^^ sidelong look of love,^ 
which renders her doubly interesting ? 

To him she is beautiM at all times, in all 
places, and in all her phases, — ^whether robed in 
the dishabille of a morning-gown, making the tea 
or knitting a stocking,— or at the brilliant page- 
ant of the midnight-ball, rustling in satin, and 
floating through the quadrille, — or boundng,* aU 
blowzed, along the country-dance, till the dew- 
drops glitter on her brow, which seem to him a 
coronal of pearls, or, trickling over her rosy 
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dhl9ete, are, by a hnef process of the di^istry of 
love, immediately rendered into rose-water. 

And laugh not at this, ye profane, nor seek to 
iritlidraw the veil of enchmitment from his heart, 
siiicey if faappinelEfi consists in being well decayed, 
and, 

^' If ignorance is bliss^ 'tis folly to be wise/* 

But if love thus makes us dupiss, it also makes 
OS knowing ones. Only mark the enamoured 
youth when seated betwixt a jealous fistther and a 
kind condescending daughter. On sudi occa- 
sions his fiu;e has two phases, such as are some- 
times exhibited by the moon; for, while the side 
next the father is in a state of eclipse, from which 
the light of gaiety is chased away by that sad- 
ness of the countenance by which it is said the 
heart is made better, the other side is ogling the 
daughter, and basking in the sunshine of her 
ismiles. 

Yet love, the ^^ flower of human joys,^ is not 
without its thorns. Who does not remember, 
-when seated next the girl of his heart, being 

m2 
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ttot A led in raind hf the imwricaine iMpuadtr of 
some ** gtoot gettdeman^ or hn olhorBid^^idHMe 
mall tuft and 8<A wmsenBe w Mgpcrt d in liorear 
«e^nied to be Imt t(K> ^meiottsly teceifed^ a&d ^^ 
die comer of whose eye ^< hltked ^dgiM^ wUi^ 
seemed to have bewitdied her, and whidi he 
wished, in the bitterness of his heart, irere Ml 
in the Red Sea. Has he not, while esooiiing 
her home, taxed her with partiality to the atsan- 
ger, and wondered aUke aft his impttdcaiee and 
her afiability ? Has not a qpanrel ensued, afld a 
mUking for days, imd, whoi at htst a reconeilia- 
tion toGk place, was there not something in it 
that proved an irresistible inducement to qnatvd 
Hgnn? 

But far from the crowded haunts of men,' and 
an^idst the seclusions of nature, are the - prop a c 
scenes of love. There, with the first ^ gmiie 
mistress of the heart,^ how sweet to wander ftordi 
at breezy mom or dewy eve, when the voice of 
Spring invites to the feast of life,-— or whte -the 
longest summer day seems all too short,— -er in 
the pale autumn, serene even to sadness, to ttiger 
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amidst fiiding l>oWers and fidUii^ kavca, uJitil<1Jie 
evemng star lises to ^< witness and record oar 
rifows in Heav0i,^-*^)r, when the long winter 
nif^^toops down^ in shade and otarnis to sit by 
ijiQ eheerfiil fir^» hsnging upon the sweet yme 
(if heir we lofe, as it flows finrth in the wild and 
. milcUa^ mdody of aneient song ! 
^t><Tbe lore which we feel in later life is but as 
the ahadow of the first, and perhaps denves its 
principri charm firom being assodated in recol- 
lection with that of our youth. 

The moralist may preach about the. sweets of 
'fiienddup, and the eabn chastened feelings which 
suoceed to the. Rubied joys of youthful passion, 
but he will preach in vain. It is, doubtless, very 
allowable for gentlemen of a certain age to make 
the most of the small reversion of pleasure which 
vemains to them out of their wasted fortune^ and 
la persuade themselves, if they can, that the in^ 
terest is better than the principal ; but tbw ar- 
guments will have no weight with others^ until 
badced by those of Time, or, in other words> until 
we are as old as themselves :<-^ 



FiK*T tots: 

^Ki*«rtdlWtorgloile0Mnnd/*dofi^ - ^ 
. The decline, of our dny^ tbe c^lqi eve of our Dight: 
Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning,— 
T« doiids and its tears are worth eveidog's last l%btJ^' 

Fh^ Lote f ihott visitant fiom Heaven I wkithcr 
art thou fled with all thine angel-retinue (tf name- 
less, undefined, but blessed emotions? Where 
now the flushings of the cheek, the wild beatmgs 
of the heart, the sweet delirium, and the tnmce 
of joy ? They are gone — all gone ! all, save their 
memory, which rises through the << shades of 
other years^ on the hour of reverie and the lone- 
ly night. 

Ah ! then, indeed, they are ours again, — ^the 
fair faint faces that ghmmer on our dreams,— the 
echoes of voices hushed and gone, — ^the light of 
smiles that are set for ever, and the waving of 
playAil tresses, now withered in the grave ! 

After-hfe may have its joys ; mirth and wine 
may still gladden the heart, and fame may sooth 
the soul with dreams of immortaUty, but the end 
of that mirth is heaviness. Fame is a phantom 
that leads us a weary chase from height to height, 
only to be precipitated into the grave; while 
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Love, First Love, the growth of life's spring- 
time, in spirits unbroken and hearts unseared, 
is blessed in the enjoyment and the xetrospect, 
and in the latest dream of remembrance is worth 
them all. 
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A DAY IN THE ORKNEYS. 



•^^ The northern isles, 



•— »» 



Placed far amidst the melancholy main. 

Thomson. 



Again, again my steps are on the hills ! Dur* 
ing the last half-hour I have been wading through 
the long heath which waves upon the mountain, 
and have at last reached a green knoll, ydeped 
" the Wart,^ which crowns its summit ; the view 
from which will afford me ample compensation 
for my labour. 

The spot is carved all over with the full- 
length names and initials of its numerous visi- 
tors ; and to people who look upon things with 
the mere natural eye, would be considered un- 
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worthy of a moment^s notice. To me, however, 
it is interesting ; for I &ncy that I detect^ even in 
these ^^ firail memoriab,^ the feeling, that we would 
not be forgotten, which lurks in the depths of 
the human heart :— • 



u 



Their names, their years spelt by the unlettered muse. 
The place of fiune and d^gy supply/* 



It is a calm and somewhat sultry evening in 
the month of August, of that twilight softness 
peculiar to an Orcadian autumn, which steals 
over these islands in mellowed beauty, like the 
shade of the departed summer. Around me are 
the mountain-solitudes, whose silence is only 
brdsen by the hum of the home-returning bee, 
or die moan of the distant wave in the west, 
where ^^ deep utters its voice to deep."^ 

In the distance is the ocean, spreading its 
calm bright expansion all around to the horizon, 
and sprinkled with islands, some of which are 
seen stretching in a blue line along its bosom, 
and others rearing their gigantic clifis mto the 
evening sky, and blushing m the sunset-glow. 
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Here are long and afanost tideless bays, witb 
their green, fiat, and fimy-liie islets, embosom- 
ed among the hills, and sleeping in their cold 
dadc shadow ; and there the priscmed waters rush 
wildly through their narrow channels, and foam 
in fetters. Far in the north I see the last land 
betwixt me ax^ the pole. Lakes and streams, 
those reflecting mirrors of nature, are ghmcmg 
back the sunbeams upon the eye in long and 
dazzling lines. Several of the islands would 
seem united* together, but for the silvery spots of 
water gUttering here and there betwixt them. 
The various filths by which they are intersected 
are mottled with innumerable boats, all bound 
for the ancient city of Ejrinrall, the cajntal of 
the Isles, and the site of the great annual meet- 
mg called the Lammas Fair, which has already 
commenced, and continues during a fortnight, 
and which may be considered the carnival of the 
Orkneys. From the summit of the mountain 
where I now repose, — ^Wideford HiD,-— I oom« 
mand a fine view of the town, with its veneraUe 
cathedral of St Magnus, and the nnned palaces 
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df the Eails and Bishops of Orkney, whidi lend 
• sad but hallowed influence to the scene/ 

The town itself is paltry ; but one |iart of it, 
named by courtesy th^ ^^ Broad Street,^ has att 
open space on one side, which is occupied dott- 
ing the fair by several rows of tents ; some of 
them delighting and riveting the eyes of the 
ftur Orcadians with the most gaudy and bright^ 
coloured articles of female dress, and others dis- 
playing jewellery, gewgaws, gingerbread^ jmd 
various other articles, suited to the^tastes^of all 
ages and classes. 

Among these tents, and also through the odi^ 
parts of the town, the tide of life poiirs during 
the whole day. Sale-rooms display their flags,-*^ 
auctioneers lift up their voices in the street8,--^St 
Magnus** bells are ringmg,— -and taverns and ale- 
houses resound with the sounds of fiddling and 
dancing from morning till night and from kughi 
till morning ; and (oh ! blessed reverse of the 
customs of other countries !) in these happy iahrnds 
the fair sex invite their swains to the taverns, 
andy well knowing that the road to thdr hearts 
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lies through their stomachs^ stuff theoi with 
bread and cheese, — articles with which every 
damsel, as she hopes to the married, comes well 
provided. In return for this the grateful and 
susceptible youths lead their blooming partners 
to the dance, and trip it on the ^^ fantastic toe^ 
to the strains of an Orpheus, (for his music 
would set the very beasts a-dancing,) who per- 
f(nrms on the violin at the moderate rate of ovub 
hali^enny per reel, jig, or strathspey. 

Every young man of spirit takes care to pro- 
vide himself with a chere amie during the fiiir, 
who is called a Lammas Sister ; but who permits, 
and doubtless expects, something more than meT6 
brotherly love. 

The Sim has now gone down, and given place 
to the long soft twilight. The calm air is vocal 
with the choral sounds of the snipe, the plover, 
the curlew, and other wild birds of the hUl, to 
which the. wilder screams of the seafowl give re- 
sponse &om the shore. But it is time for me to 
return, and make the best of my way to Kirk- 
wall ; for, now that I think of it, there is to be ^ 
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ball tbeie this very night. The evenhig grows 
dusky ; but already I heffn to hear the hum of 
the metropolis. I have now reached the centre 
of the town, and find myself standing ^^ under 
the Bose,^ the sign-painting of which, though it 
cannot by any aid of the imagination sweeten 
the odours with which I am assailed, any more 
than the effects of fire can be charmed away by 
thinking on the ^^ firosty Caucasus/^ yet annouii- 
ces an inn, where my outraged nose may find re- 
fijge, and from which in a short time I issue 
forth, indifferently well equipped for the ball. 

About the centre of the Broad Street stands 
a quaint-looking building, containing a TnH« o ni c 
lodge, the county-jail, and the town-hall, wluch 
last also serves for a ball-room. Alas ! that joy 
and sorrow should thus dwell within the very 
same walls ; that the poor prisoner, in his dun- 
geon-cell, should have the horrors of his aitoa- 
tion aggravated by his vicinity to the mirth and 
music of whieh he must not partake, and which 
can awaken no other echo in his breast than the 
groans with which he responds to them ! 
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Ascending the weU-kncmn stair, X hear iSaet 
inspiring strains of the violin, and now the recot 
lections and feelings of my dancing-school days 
flow back upon my heart, — Shallowed be their 
memory, for they were the happiest of my life ! 
What is the love of after-years to diat which I 
then fdt ? What, but a troubled passion min- 
gled with a base alloy ! People may laugh as 
they please, but if there be one gleam of a pure 
and sacred feeling which deserves the name rf 
love in this weary world, bear witness the hlush<r 
ing cheek and beating heart of boyhood, that it is 
— ^let me write the words with reverence — Calf* 
Lave ! 

With what strange and mingled feelings of 
pleasure and pain, after a long lapse of years, 
do I once more enter the old hall, the scene of 
so many happy nights in my early youth ! It is 
still the same as of yore, though to my eyes it 
does not now appear a place of such vast dimen« 
sions as it then did. At the very first glance 
over the room I behold some of my old sweet- 
hearts, or Lammas sisters ; but the rogues have 
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got the fltiirt of me, and are all manied. But 
who have we here ? — as I live, the jdenticrf dd 
ladies who were old ladies twenty years ago-; still 
blooming like perennial roses, occupying the same 
favourite comer which they occupied tbeii, while 
so many of the young and &ir have passed away ; 
some of them scattered over the wcndd, and mxaaie 
gone the dark way of all. Well, w^ll, there k 
no help; they have only left the haU a little 
sooner, and have gone to sleep a short time be- 
fore us. 

But the n%ht wears apace, the matrons ad- 
just their shawls and arise to depart, the younger 
nymphs follow in their train, the music ceases, 
the sound of their foot-falls die away, and their 
voices wax faint in the night. One group only 
lingers behind the rest, and urge me to be one 
of their party at supper ; but, no, no; excuse me, 
my dear ladies ; I am well acquainted with the 
excellence of your tables, of the matchless ale^ 
brewed and bottled by your fair selves, of your 
delicious smoked geese and cabbage, and your 
exquisite tempting mutton-hams ; but though 
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these el^ant luxuries might well tempt an ^' angel 
from his sphere,'" I must forswear them aD, if 
I would not ensure the nocturnal visitations of 
tnmbled dreams. 

So saying, I glide away to the Rose inn, 
wh^re, preyious to repose, I jot down this hurried 
sketch of the day, and now bid the reader a 
good night ! 



N 
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THE YOUNG POET, 

A FRAGMENT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 



'^ Ah ! who can tell how hud it is to climb 

The steeps whete Fame^s proud temple stands afar !** 

Beattie. 



" It is pleasant,''" says Byron, " to win one's lau- 
rels by blood or ink." Of the two ways, however, 
the latter seemed to me the more pleasant, and 
by it, therefore, I resolved to rise into fame. 

My modest ambition was to become merely the 
greatest poet of this or any other age. It appear- 
ed to me that there was still one little spot upon 
the very pmnacle of Parnassus which remained 
unoccupied, and I shrewdly suspected that I was 
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the favoured person destmed by m^tiure^ to HU 

it up. .,;.. 

During my fits of the ,mu8e I produei^i %hxe^ 
Sonnets to the Mocm, upon which I bosto^ed 
prodigious pains, and sent without signaAuie tp 
the editor of a Monthly Magazine. 

Words cannot express the feverish stalie qi 
mind with which I panted for due .day of public 
cation. Sleep fled from my .jmUow, aad I pacwied 
the long nights in waking reveries on the paiie- 
gyrics with which the editor would usher into 
the world, and the public receive, the first-born 
of my brain. 

At length the eventful morning arrived, and I 
hurried away to. the place of publication, where 
I purdiased the Magasine ; but> afraid to 'trask 
my feelings, which were wrou^t up tothe Jiigtk< 
est pitdi of expectation and exeitem^it^lididDot 
venture to look into its pages till i iMtnmed 
home, and was snugly dk>se;ted in my -own^wtit- 
ing-chamber. 

There, with a tremUing haad add beading 
heart, did I unfold the precious pi^es, -and scan- 
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ned over the Ii9tt)f their contents. Was I awake I 
that I did not discover among them my Sonnetcf 
to the Moon ? — I rubbed my eyes, and caiefoUy 
pemsed the contents a second time, and to as lit- 
tle pdijNiBe. I was bewildered, and sat for oome 
moments in a kind of stupor. At length, xouSi- 
ihg myself again, I looked oTer the ^' Notices to 
Coi^spondents,^ and, sure enough, I there ob- 
served the fdlowing acknowledgment :--«^' Among 
oth^. trashy effusions, we have received three 
' Sonnets to tiie Moon,^ the first one b^inning 
wins,— 

^ Thou beauteouB silveRpedal which the night 
tVears on her vesture, buttoned with the gtars.' 

These lines speak for themselves, and smell so 
strongly of the shop as to indicate beyond a 
doubt that the author is a tailor, whose goa^ wiU 
never waft him to the hdgfats of Pjunassus.'*^ 

Had a mine of gunpowder beeQ sprung beneath 
my feet the shock could not have exceeded that 
produced by this accursed witticism of the critical 
wag. A flash of horror shot through my brain. 
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my head became dizzy, and, had I. not. caught 
hold of a table, I should certainly hanse -snwk 
upon the ground. 

By the sneers of such critics many a risiiig. j^ 
nius has been nipped in the bud, and the .tepdec 
plant, which, under, the sunshine of Bivour, would 
have soared forth into a goodly tree, jhath perld>r 
ed beneath the withering breath of Satire. 

But I, being made of ^^ sterner stufP,"" was not 
' to be so disposed of, and, after giving vent to my 
feelings of rage in a round of hearty curses upon 
my self-constituted judge, sat down quietly, de- 
termined to double my eob^ons, to write morp 
sonnets, taking care at the same time to preserve 
the ^^ iBrstlings of the flock,^ and to try my fate 
in the pages of some other periodical, weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly. 

Meanwhile, before exposing my productions .t0 
the unrelenting eye of public criticism, I det^ 
mined to submit them to the judgment of s^ime 
yoimg friends, who, like myself, were ambiiWjus 
of poetic honours. 

If I had harboured any doubts of my own. U- 
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terary merits, the verdict of my poetical jury 
would have removed them. They hiuded my 
verses to the skies, and, at the condusioD of their 
pan^yrics on my effiisions, generally fiivoured 
itaeirith a rehearsal of some of their own; to which 
politeness obliged me to listen with forced smiles 
instead of yawns ; for it was truly a weariness of 
the flesh to heai^ them spouting their miserable 
drivel. 

In this respect, however, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, we were much upon a par, and, while 
the most fiilsome compliments passed among us, 
we secretly despised each other^s productions. 

Nor was this much to be wondered at, when 
such poets as Dryden, Pope, and Goldsmith, were 
the objects of our avowed contempt ; and few 
indeed were the bards, even of the highest repu- 
tation, who found &vour in our sight. Of this 
happy number, however, was Coleridge, of whose 
<* Ancient Mariner*^ I condesc^ided to write an 
imitation, which I sent to the editor of a periodic 
cal. Not finding it, however, in the body of the 
work, I consulted, as formerly, the Notices to 

Ni 
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CorreqKNiideiita, among trlujeh I read - Ihe- - fo i tow -^ 
11^: — - •:■■ '■■■ 

'< The scribbler who wtites «& teitsliioB of libe 
* Andent Mariner* has surely been bit by a auid 
poet, his Yorses haii]^ nothing but die laiaihiess 
of that extraordinary produetion. • He 'Seevi9'<o 
think that poetry consists in ^tmaH CfOyotk^y -M- 
miles that have no similitude to woiy ddng in 
heaven above or on earth beneath, and in Ibn- 
des vague, dreamy, and undefined $ «n^ oeKtain- 
ly , if obscurity be a prindpid source of tile ewb- 
Ume, his effiisions must be dlowed4o possess that 
quality in the highest decree, th^ being imfaued 
with the attribute of utter darkness.^ 

Incensed but not hmnbled by dns specittien of 
the actual-cautery of criticism, I made -tip 4he 
matter with myself, by deciding that tlie '•ctitor 
was an ass, or at best a prosing faaek^ wjho^ net 
possessing the poetical saute, was as iaeoiiabie' of 
appredating my verses as a deaf man'of^'poodeiv^ 
ing the harmony of sounds. r\U >*• 

In order, however, to ascertain, beyend die 
possibility of doubt, the nature >aiid,«(iiteiii of jny 
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gemmj wd fop what gr&^ j^urpose J, wm des- 
tined by nature, I resolved to consult a^ eini-' 
mB$ Pro&sfli^ of Phrenology, with whom I had 
mme acqwinUmce, who had given oracylar re- 
vealings on the bumps and biasses of iimum^a- 
Ue young ladies and ftdl-grown gentlemen, there- 
by guiding them in the matrimonial choice, and 
was such a felicitous interpreter of Nature, and 
atmck the btlance of h^r favours so happily 
among them, ^ to render them all perfectly satis- 
fed wkh bar and with themselves, and to con- 
Ymt to the faith, as it ia in 8pur«beim, the most 
captious sceptics and soemingLly impcacticable ^n^ 
believers. 

No aooner had I announced the purpose of my 
visit, and submitted my head to the itching feel- 
ers of my soul-searching fiiend, than he broke 
forth into the following rapturous exdamations : 
•!—^^ Heavens ! whata head !<»^whal; beautiful de- 
velopments jof the intellectual faculties ! — ^what 
Ideality ! — ^what Veneration ! — what Self-este^n ! 
4-^what a.Shakspearian, or rather, what an Al- 
pine heigjbrt of fofehead ir^Pofito naaciturj and 
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you, Sir, are born a poet» and otie of Naiim^4 
own calibre too, and cast in her noblest. mouUL 
Sir, I will say no more, but condiide- ki^the 
words of Milton, whom I trust you wHl Kve to 
rival, 

' Accuse not Nature^— she hath done her part; 
Do thine.* " 

I arose firom the examination confirmed iia the 
•belief of two things, namely, of my being gifted 
with a splendid genius, and of the truth of Phre- 
nology, which I now classed among the certain 
sciences ; and I was resolved that my talaits 
should no longer be kept in the shade by edito- 
rial dulness or malignity, but that I would be 
judged of by an enlightened and impartial pub- 
lic. I therefore determined to put forth ray 
whole strength upon a long didactic poem ; and, 
after a very fever of the brain, which lasted for 
two long years, occasioning a weary waste of 
thought, paper, pens, and midnight-oil, I com* 
pleted a goodly work in ten cantos, upon whose 
-title-jMige was . inscribed, ^^ Pensive Pleasures^ a 
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Poem; by the Author of ' Sonnets to th« 
Moonw''^ 

Not bemg so well known and appreciated^ how- 
erer, by- the pablic as by myself, the bookseller 
declined running any pecuniary risk, so that I was 
obliged to bring out the work at my own expense ; 
but during its progress through the press my 
life was one reverie of bright and glorious antici- 
pations, and I consoled myself for my present ob- 
scurity with the thought that a few weeks wotdd 
withdraw the veil, and usher me, like a celestial 
phenomenon, upon a wondering world. 

As the day of publication approached, this fuel- 
ing of &me became so strong and besetting, that 
often, when walkiiig the streets, I would start, stc^, 
and look around, fancymg that I heard myself 
mentioned by name as the author of <^ Pensive 
Pleasures,^ until I recollected that my book had 
not yet come out of the printer^s hands. 

At length I read in several newspapers an- 
nouncements of its being in the press, and these 
I considered as the first blasts of the trump of 
Fame. Already I felt the laurel-wreath pressing 
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mj blow, and forthwith bqpia to assume aira. ef 
importance, and to affect the great nun, b&jA^ 
fdlowing little cbcumstance viU abyw.;-^ i 

Happening to dine one day wiA. a lugs and 
somewhat fiishionaUe party, I was aaked in a 
whisper by a finend who sat next me, why I did 
not eat my fish with a fork and a crust of bcead 
as was the mode? to which I ^replied, land 
enough to be heard by aU present, m the lUlow. 
ing set speech :-^ 

^^ The author of ^ Pensive Pleaturea^ is bo imi- 
tator, and though he might perhaps ccmdeaoaid 
to lead, w31 not follow eph^E&eral fiMhioBs. More- 
€>¥er, in eating fish, he does not choo8e< to nm 
the risk of soiling his fing^ers in the Bwoiee by as- 
sisting his fork with a crust of teead ; nor will 
he ever adopt a beastly fashion, because it also 
happais to be a foreign one, — as ^rcsgn indeeii-to 
the feelings of Englidimen as it is to cleatriiniefls 
and good taste.^ 

But to return* The great and evoitful day 
of publication at length arrived, and the xiaid of 
my hope and pride was ushered into thia^^ bieath- 
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Big vodd,^^ juid, its hktii bong pubUdy «niioiui^ 
oed, it WM hanikd overio tbat gentle nnrse of 
new-boiR gaiinBBy die perioc&al piesB. I had by 
thiB tbne.ftcgatteiL its former neers, and^ afraid 
that my .HU)desty jui^be put to the bhi^ by 
the uniTjensal. chant of pnuae with which I be- 
lieved my* work would be received, I kept the 
house ; taking care, however, that the daily and 
weekly papei» s^uld he sent to n^ lodgings. 

Nevertheless a ftiU week passed, and no notice 
of my work appeared^ For this delay I endea- 
voured to accGomt by various esjdanatory coiyec. 
tQre»; bill, alaa! another and another ekpsed, 
and stiU criticism was silent. Yes, read^^ a full 
month rolled away, and, wouldst thou believe it F 
'^ Penave Pleasures^. remained mcog. 

But why delay the taruth ? By Heavens i my 
precious, poemit the laboinr pf two years, ]»odu» 
ced by the agony and flweat of my brain, .firom 
whidi every line of it was wrung with tbae'.jiftoat 
racking reluetano^ ML^stiU-ham &om the pisess i 
•**4he oidy notice which it ever obtainedbeiDg an 
adEnowledgment of reoeptioa by the editor of a 
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petty proTincial paper, in whidi the ajpodeHt 
y«riet thus expressed himself :-*- -' ^ ^i: v^i^- 
** We hereby acknowledge the Teeeipt'^ctft .ji^ 
book written by the author cS ^ Sonnets 4o ibt 
Moon C of which book, fiM^ously called apbem, 
we shall only say, in the words of Moetie, 



Ob ! breatlie not its name^ — ^let H sleep in the shade.* 



»» 



My spirit, which would haye risen against perse'- 
cution, began to sink under the combined eflects 
of ridicule and neglect. I now became quite chop- 
fallen, and, for the first time in my life, did the 
thought cross my mind that it might actually 
be possible I was not bom to be a great fdet 
after all. 

The advertisements of my book, howeTei*, had 
attracted the notice of several young ladies, and 
the title had found favour in their sight. My 
name began to be whispered about among the 
boarding-schools, and in a short time albums 
by the dozen arrived at my lodgings. To these 
last resorts of neglected genius, whose pages were 
now my only passports to immortality, I directed 
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my whole remaimng mental energies ; and often^r , 
after inscribing my verses and my name upon 
their smooth and creamy leaves, would I fitdl into 
pleasing and consolatory reveries. 

^' Here at least,^ would I sigh in mental soU* 
loquy, ^^ diall my flowers of poesy, shrined like 
hidden treasures, be fanned by the sighs and wa- 
tered by the tears of Beauty ! Here, hid from the 
vulgar eye, they shall bloom for her, while her 
cheek grows pale with midnight vigils over the 
pure and precious page inscribed with her poet's 



name.^ 



In this way did I solace myself for the neglect 
of the world, and, like other great men, overlook- 
ed in their day, I sometimes even yet console 
myself with the hope, that ^^ posterity will do me 
justice.'' 
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'^ There is a land of every land the pride^ 
Beloved by EFeaven o*er all the world beside. 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 

Time-tutored age^ and love-exalted youth. 

• • • • 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man ? a patriot ?-^look around ; 
Oh thou shalt find, however tliy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country^ and that spot thy home.** 

Montgomery. 



I THINK it is Chateaubriand who says, that in 
his youth he derived sufficient enjoyment in tra- 
versing the wilds of America, and in the contem- 
plation of nature alone ; but that in later life his 
mind required the additional excitement arising 
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from moral associations, and with these thai' AAn, 
supplied him in the highest degiee. v t< 

The rocks and ruins of nature, however vsl^, 
do not interest us like those of Babylon, Pld- 
myra, and Persepolis, or create in our minds 
those feelings of sublime and awM melandioiy 
with which we survey cm orieatal wastes the 
ghosts of cities and the graves of empires. 

Of all objects in nature the ocean is the Inost 
subUme. If Infinity hath an image, h is the 
great deep ; if Eterpity hath a votce^ it is tiie 
sound of the sea. I have mused upoH it-in all 
its phases, have Ustened for hours to itis ever- 
lasting knell, and gazed upon its endless- succes- 
sion of multitudinous waves as they rcOed to- 
wards the shore. But something still was want- 
ing, — the sea'*s was but a dead magmficenee tttdt 
all. It had a voice, but not an ear, — a jKflfm^y 
but not a will, — ^working a great woikj'yetfiiiivi 
conscious thereof. -s > 

But if, while roaming along the beadiy sMie 
broken plank hadi met the eye, the want mii^iA 
a m<»neat nuppUed. The mysteiicwg Aag i iciii 
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would forthwith call up the magnificent pageant 
of a stately ship, leaving her native port, amidst 
gu^ewell-shonts from the shore ; and fancy would 
fi^Hpw her over the waters, accompany her through 
the storm, and hear the last wild shriek that 
pie?x^ the sky, as she went down amidst the 
rqaring sea, which thus derived a double interest 
and overawing power from having been the scene 
of human action and suffering, — even as the 
battle-field axid the spot which has been trod by 
the mighty of the earth are invested with a kind 
of shadowy sublimity, and become hallowed 
ground. 

It was on a bright sultry day in September, 
that I was set down from a Parisian diligence at 
Versailles, when I entered its royal gardens, the 
most beautiful and extensive of fdeasure-gtounds^ 
peo{ded with statues, and splangled with large 
ponds, in which Neptunes and Naiads were en« 
joying themselves in a manner which showed 
them to be quite in their element, and from the 
centres di which fountains in play were shooting 
up trees of wat^, delighting the eye and imagi- 
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nation with a sense of coolness, and briglttenii)g 
with rainbows the soft mist which hung over 
them, refreshing the sultry and fainting noon. 

At every turn of the shaded alleys long green 
vistas would break forth in sudden expansion 
upon the view, and seem, with their alignement 
of trees, like aisles of endless length, vaulted in 
by the blue sky, and brightened in the distance 
by the gleam of silvery lakes and verdant lawns ; 
and, but that the hand of man was everywhere 
too apparent, and that nature was superseded 
rather than assisted by art, the place might have 
seemed like fairy-land. 

The whole of these grounds are surrounded by 
the forests through whose gloomy depths in for- 
mer days the Kings of France pursued the sport 
of hunting the wild boar by torchlight. 

This circumstance reminded me that I was 
pacing the groimd where kings and emperors 
had trod, and amidst whose secluded shades and 
hallowed retreats of peace they had perchance 
planned their unprincipled and bloody wars, 

I recollected that it was in such a scene that 
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Napoleon one day stood musbg all alone, Mid 
probably in the. act of concocting some scheme 
of boundless aggraindisement, fraught with << woe 
and deikth'*^ to the nations, when, amidst the si- 
lence of nature, the sound of a distant bell smote 
upon his ear, and, striking some mysterious chord 
of his heart, brought back like a gleam of enchant- 
ment the vision of his innocent youth, with its 
dreams of beauty and peace. 

Amidst the various feelings and recollections 
called up by the scene, I lingered for hours, 
spell-bound to the spot, and it was not until the 
chill damps of night had warned me to retire that 
I was able to tear myself away. 

But there are moods of the mind in which we 
prefer to classic ground and the scenes of great 
national achievements, the humble md seques- 
tered spots, scattered over the path of life ; and 
diiefly in our native land lie these green haunts 
of memory. 

There is the <^ schoolboy spot,^ which we re- 
visit in after years, and where we look in vain for 
the f^btid young fiioes of our childhood^s finends. 
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but whose sprits, while yet upon earthy nfill' re- 
turn m dreams ftom the four winds of HieaTi^ iH 
that green play-ground, the little world of boy- 
hood, and still the centre of a system of ' thoughts 
and feelings that are far away. Thtoe, tbbj'fi^ 
the scenes of our first partings and retumsf of 
our earliest joys and sorrows, and, it may be,' diat 
little Eden of the heart, the spot consecratted by 
its first affection. 

How often have I recited such scenes in the 
bright summer mornings, when none but the 
lark was abroad, — and at the golden hour of ere, 
when the din of the world had stink into It dying 
hum, — and in the cahn, pale, autumnal might, 
when the moonbeams were sleeping on the moun- 
tains and the main, and the song of the reapm, 
returning firom the last labours of the yeai^ to 
their harvest-home, was blending with tile xbtes 
of the birds of the ocean, whose wild ety seeded 
to have caught an echo of the melancholy iek ! ' 

And spring is again abroad in thewofld. (She 
is smiling over our hills, that toar away'untb 
heaven ; and happy are they who cam leatip - fyt 
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a while the ^^hum and shock of men,^^ and seek 
m bier green abodes the scenes of theur early 
dayif, Mid gaase upon her fair young flowers that 
re|^C(^ in our hearts the love of beauty and of 
nature, and listen to her woodland strains that 
$ing U3 back into our youth again. 
. fThe Scotch are accused by their neighbours of 
being partial to their country in a greater de- 
gree than other nations. They ore honoured 
by the charge. The love of country is an ex- 
tension of the domestic charities which link the 
social circle round the household hearth. It is 
the source of the most generous self-devotion for 
the public good, the chain that binds the heart 
to the most barren soil, the genial glow that 
brightens the bleakest hills, and warms at the 
pole. 

Our native country 1 — There is music, there is 
magic in the words ; for do they not import the 
land where we first opened our eyes upon the 
light of day and the glorious frame of nature, and 
drank in the vital aur from heaven, and the halm 
of life from our mother's breast ; where we first 
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learned to lisp our lovoy and liateaed to^ksi wovdi 
of affection, that floothed our aouls-tt fidneaai 
and in the hour of pain and sorow fint. wluapob- 
ed to our young spirits the bfesied tale of s 
better world ? 

He who loveth not his counlarj ia an ootcaal 
from nature, whose soul, shut against her benign 
influence and insensible to her holiest impres- 
sions and rcTealings, is not fiir team that frame of 
mind which leads to Athdsm,— -the last dreary 
dotage of a misty head and a seared and blinded 
heart. 

But besides the universal reasons arising from 
nature for loving the land that gave us birth, the 
Scotoh have many others of a proud and peculiar 
kind ; nor need they wander to oihex regicms in 
quest of scenes hallowed by the noblest associa- 
tions ; for these too they may find at home. 

Yes, my country ! thy halls have been the 
dwellings of kings and heroes ; thy plains have 
borne the shock of an hundred battles, and 
echoed to the shouts of victories won in the sacred 
cause of liberty. Thy very wastes have been 
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the abodes of patriots, saints, and martyrs, who, 

m 

spuming the chains of dvil and religious thral- 
dom, resigned without a s%h the hopes and ak 
luremrats of llie world, and chose rather to dwdl 
in the wildest dens and caves of the desert with 
Freedom and with God ! 

The Roman eagles, that soared above Ihe 
'' everlasting Alp,^ perched not on thy blue hills, 
which the tyrimts of the world left as they found, 
unconquered ; and thy sons have reared in the 
hearts of men enduring monuments of fame, bet- 
ter than the Pyramids, those stupendous tro- 
phies (£ power and pride, which, raised to per- 
petuate the memory of dead kings, have proved 
unfaithful to their trust, telling no tale but that 
of time, breathing an eternal homily on evanes- 
cence, and soaring from their desert place of 
graves— -the altars of oblivion ! 



THE END. 



OHrer A Bojd, Pirinten. 
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